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ARTICLE I. 
REASON AND REVELATION. 


By A. J. F. BEHRENDs, D.D., 
Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INCE KANT wrote his famous Critique of Reason, the in- 
quiry what the mind of man can do, and what it cannot 

do, and how it proceeds to do what it can do, what are the con- 
ditions and the limitations of its activity, has been introductory 
and fundamental to both philosophy and theology. MANSEL’s 
Limits of Religious Thought,and Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON’S Lec- 
tures on Metaphysics, have long since made us familiar with the 
claim that, as “ to think is to condition,” all our notions of the 
infinite and the absolute, all our knowledge of God, must be 
negative, yielding no positive result, mainly significant as em_ 
phasizing the constitutional and hopeless impotence of the 
human reason to originate a religion or to construct a theology. 
The conclusion has been pressed into a double and antago- 
nistic service. The impotence of reason has been supposed to 
prove the necessity of revelation, and the basis of Christianity 
has been sought in authority, instead of truth. The argument 
from miracles, in such a system, assumes the first place; and a 
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scientific theology, in which the contents of revelation are 
brought into living harmony with assured truth in other depart- 
ments of knowledge, becomes an impossible achievement. On 
the other hand, the impotence of the human reason has been 
urged to prove the impossibility of revelation, on the ground 
that the conditions under which our reason acts must forever 
prevent the communication of any knowledge of God that shall 
be more than negative, tentative, and regulative. By making 
us as He has, God—whose existence we are forced to assume— 
has deliberately and eternally made the revelation of himself 
impossible. Agnosticism has been commended and lauded as 
the only philosophy and religion worthy of thoughtful and 
cultured men, of all who are clear-eyed enough not to mistake 
their mental images for the eternal verities supposed to be 
photographed in them. 

At the opposite pole of speculative philosophy stands Hegel, 
the apostle of the omnipotence and the omniscience of the 
human reason, whose fundamental postulate is that the un- 
created and eternal reason becomes conscious and articulate in 
man, incarnate in the thought of humanity. Revelation is im- 
manent in all thought, from the crudest to the clearest and 
boldest; and thought needs only endless time to make it ex- 
haustive in its grasp of truth. If, then, there be any revelation, 
or whatever it may disclose, the mind of man must be compe- 
tent to determine its presence, and to pass judgment on its 
contents, for the simple reason that what we may choose to 
call the divine can at most be only anticipatory of the human. 

This estimate of the capacity of human thought is capable of 
a Christian and an anti-Christian application. It may be made 
the justification of a sweeping and an uncompromising ration- 
alism, in which the human reason is invested with the sole 
authority of judgment. Such a claim is not likely to maintain 
its ground very long, least of all will it secure any considerable 
following in Christian circles. It reappears, however, in a 
modified form, in the doctrine that, as the Holy Spirit is the 
author both of Holy Scripture and of the new life in the soul, 
the Christian possesses in his religious consciousness, and the 
church in her collective experience, an authority nearly, if not 
altogether, codrdinate with that of the Bible, an authority 
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without whose endorsement no interpretation of Scripture, nor 
utterance of supposed revelation, can be regarded as established. 
The authority may be subordinate, but it is indispensable ; and 
it becomes the special task of systematic theology so to inter- 
pret the Bible as to bring its teaching into harmony with the 
living revelation of God in the renewed soul. I cannot see 
wherein the claim materially differs from the postulate of the 
bolder rationalism, at least so far as to invest man with appel- 
late authority in deciding what God ought to say and what He 
may do. ‘“ Ethico-religious consciousness” is a very imposing 
phrase, and it has a very pious sound ; but whatever it may be, 
we must assume it to exist, at least potentially, in every man to 
whom we preach the gospel. What is true for the believer is 
no less true for the unbeliever, for the difference between them 
is not in the objective truth, but in their voluntary attitude 
toward the truth; and if the unbeliever possesses no capacity 
for apprehending the truth made known to the believer, he 
cannot be regarded as under any obligation to accept and obey 
it. We have really changed only the phraseology of the de- 
bate, and the inquiry still concerns the relation between reason 
and revelation, between thought in man and thought in God. I 
do not underrate the difficulty of the problem, but I cannot 
avoid believing that the problem has its clear and satisfactory 
solution. And in approaching it, I prefer to deal with the 
question in a positive and constructive, rather than in a critical 
and literary, way, assuming not the part of ascholar and teacher, 
but simply of an earnest and practical thinker. I have found 
myself compelled, in the work of the pulpit, to consider this 
fundamental inquiry, and to hold some very clearly defined 
views concerning it. 

Revelation, it seems to me, is inconceivable on the Hamil- 
tonian or the Spencerian metaphysics. The word has no meaning 
unless the reason in man be recognized as the nexus by which he 
is linked to God, the common attribute of both; original, infinite, 
infallible in God, derived, limited, liable to error in man; but inso 
far as it is reason, the same in God and man. _I confess that to 
me this has the sound of a truism, for I cannot imagine how 
reason can be anything else than reason, nor how the laws and 
postulates of thought can be aught than universally and eternally 
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valid. Reason in man is only the localized and partial utterance 
of the eternal and perfect thought of God. The capacity for 
conscious thought, and all that the life of thought involves, dis- 
tinguishes man from all other orders of known existences, gives 
to him a sort of divine preéminence in nature, and qualifies him 
for communion with God. And by the life of thought, I do 
not mean the exercise merely of the logical faculties, but also of 
our moral powers. For judgment is involved in the action of 
conscience, and thought is no less fundamental for character 
than it is for knowledge. For character proceeds from the 
will, and the essential qualities in the will’s action are delibera- 
tion and decision. These cannot be blind; only then do I act 
virtuously when the truth of reason is the binding law of my 
conscience. There are two things, therefore, about which 
reason busies itself, the search for the true and for the good, 
the attainment of knowledge and of virtue, the discovery of the 
uncreated and eternal in thought and in conduct—which latter 
is only thought embodied and made living. . 

Between the reason in man, as thus defined, and the reason in 
God, there exists a threefold relationship,—a relationship of 
capacity, of responsiveness, and of interpretation. The human 
reason is receptive of the thought of God; it is responsive 
thereto, as the lungs are to the air, and the seeds of earth to the 
summer’s warmth; and the human reason is capable of repro- 
ducing, in terms of personal conviction, such thoughts as God 
may be pleased to communicate, discovering their immutable 
and eternal ground. 

I, Reason in man is receptive of the thought of God; we are 
so constituted mentally and morally that we can understand 
what God has to say to us. 

They speak truly who tell us that we begin life with noth- 
ing, that all knowledge is acquired -by experience, that it is not 
the gift of inheritance, but the wages of acquisition. We do 
not come into the world with a definite stock of ideas, scientific, 
philosophic, or religious. But we do come into the world with 
a definite constitution. We find ourselves in possession of a very 
curious and complicated physical frame; itself, if you will, the 
product of nature, but none the less receptive of all that nature 
may have to say or give. The organs of the body have their 
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exact and definite mechanism, and that mechanism is the com- 
mon ground on which nature and man face each other. We 
understand nature only through the sensations her forces and 
facts produce in us,—but we assume the trustworthiness of 
these convictions, because the very same energies that consti- 
tute nature are also the energies that have woven and hold 
together our physical frame. The same forces that made the 
sun and the flowers—have fashioned the eye; and therefore we 
assume that what the eye reveals—the sun and the flowers must 
be. Nature touches us in these bodily senses, and her touch 
is not illusive. Equally true is it, that while mentally we begin 
at zero, without a stock of mental convictions, we come into 
the world with a definite mental and moral constitution, a con- 
stitution as definite as that of our bodies. There are certain 
things that we must believe, there are certain convictions from 
whose grasp we cannot get away,—not because they were 
packed away in us before birth,—but because we are mentally 
so constituted that we can no more call them in question than 
we can confound light and darkness. The color of this wood 
is dark, and you cannot make me believe that it is red, simply 
because the mechanism of my eye is so definite that I cannot 
possibly mistake the invisible vibrations that produce the sensa- 
tion of blackness from those that produce redness. As the eye 
is receptive of light, and infallibly distinguishes between its 
varied colors, so is our mental constitution receptive of truth. 
On the plane of reason, man may know God, because reason in 
man is receptive of reason in God. And though all that God 
says to me of himself, of truth and of righteousness, and all that 
I say of God, must take the form of human experience and ex- 
pression, must be anthropomorphic or anthropopsychic, yet is 
not this my knowledge deceptive,—decause the very same energy 
that has its eternal home in the reason of God, the uncreated 
source of righteousness and truth, is also the creative force and 
living support of my mental and moral constitution. God 
comes to me in the life of reason, and that revelation is not 
delusive. 

But is not reason in man compassed with many and insur- 
mountable limitations? Can we by searching find out God 
unto perfection? And so long as God is infinite and incorporeal, 
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must not our knowledge of Him be as inadequate, as the most 
lifelike portrait is wholly different from the living original? To 
this I answer that the reason is not a photographic apparatus, 
busy in making pictures. The eye does not show us a picture of 
the flower or the tree,—but the tree and the flower themselves. 
It is an organ of revelation, not an instrument of photography. 
Reason is the soul’s eye, a capacity for revelation, not a 
mechanism for making pictures. In its exercise we are brought 
face to face with truth and righteousness, and with the living 
God, who is the author of both. Of course, our apprehensions 
are partial and incomplete; but so far as God condescends to 
reveal himself, our knowledge of Him is reliable and true,—we 
know H7zm in the revelation to our reason, not his picture. 
Besides, we may profit by the distinction between absolute 
and relative limitations. An absolute limitation is one that is 
structural and fixed, of which we may not even be conscious, 
which exists independently of our choice or volition, and whose 
presence causes us no pain. There are natural limitations to 
the action of heart and lungs. We can inhale only so much air, 
distribute so much blood, eat so much food. But we crave no 
more than enough; nay, more than enough becomes burden- 
some and repellent. Such, however, are not the limitations under 
which the reason acts. Call them the bars of a cage, if you 
will ; still it is true that they confine a restless and vigilant cap- 
tive, who will rush out of his prison with the first opportunity. 
And as a matter of fact, the limitations of reason are elastic. 
They are not the same for the savage and the civilized, for the 
child and the man, for the peasant and the philosopher. What 
is jargon for the one, is the music of the spheres for the other. 
We are only too apt to cry mystery when we get tired of think- 
ing. I do not deny that reason in man has its limitations, and 
must have them eternally; but they are elastic limitations, they 
can be made to describe ever widening circles, they are not so 
fixed as to hinder our indefinite progress in the knowledge of 
God. And next to the eternal and exhaustive knowledge that 
God has, I can conceive of no greater dignity than the divine 
gift of reason, capable of indefinite enlargement and exercise, 
never losing its freshness of endeavor, its stimulus to search, its 
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joy in discovery. Before our reason God sets himself, and 
endows us with immortality that He and we may hold eternal 
converse. 

II. Reason in man is receptive of reason in God: man can 
understand what God has to say to him. But we come toa 
deeper and richer thought when we consider that reason in man 
is responsive to reason inGod; not only can man understand what 
God has to say, but what God says to him touches him in the 
depths of his being, and commands the heartiest response. It is 
the word that he needs,—as much as the lungs need air, and the 
blood needs heat. And the response is always heartiest when the 
converse with God is most direct. Hence we are wont to say 
that what men need is not proof that God has spoken, but to 
hear God speak, not the evidences of Christianity, but the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ. Both in nature and in the Bible there is 
a remarkable absence of the apologetic tone. The sun and stars 
and flowers do not ask leave to be. Nature does not try to 
prove to us that her sights are beautiful, that her sounds are 
musical, that her bread is sweet, that her mountains are sub- 
lime, that her order is divine. She sends the light billowing in 
golden floods through the spaces, she fills the forests with the 
hum of insect and the song of bird and the murmur of rippling 
stream, she caps the mountains in eternal snow, she crowds her 
storehouses with grain and fruits; and man responds to all her 
moods and enjoys all her gifts. One is not only receptive of 
the other; man responds to her every revelation. Night and 
day, summer and winter, storm and sunshine, have each their 
beauty and attractive charm; sothat the moods of nature easily 
and gracefully lend themselves to express and picture the whole 
range of our emotional life. Nor does the Bible indulge in 
apology. We are not treated to elaborate arguments proving 
the reasonableness of what God is about to say, or vindicating 
the truth of what He has said and the righteousness of what 
He has done. God simply speaks to man, tells him what he is, 
what awaits him if he continue in sin, how hopeless is his con- 
dition, and how free and mighty is the grace that Jesus Christ 
imparts by His Spirit. And every word pierces to the quick, 
describing the need and answering it with the proffered supply. 
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The heart responds:—“ All this is true; and Christ is the 
Saviour I need.” 

Is there any need of proving this responsiveness on the part 
of man’s reason to the reason of God? The whole history of 
Christianity attests it; for that history is marked, not by the 
supremacy of force, but by the sovereignty of reason. By the 
foolishness of preaching, by the sheer force of appe&l to sound 
reason, by the fearless and incessant proclamation of the truth 
of God, has Christianity won her present place in the world. 
When she emerged from her obscurity and confronted the Em- 
pire of Rome, she met the world’s scorn by simple, straightfor- 
ward, persistent, unterrified affirmation. She proclaimed the 
great message of God. She summoned all men to repent, in 
view of the fact that Christ had died and risen again. Into the 
teeth of a scepticism that has never been equalled for thorough- 
ness and flippancy, Christianity proclaimed the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, the Resurrection, the advent of the Kingdom of 
God. She did not stop to argue about these things, she did not 
busy herself to write books on the evidences; she spoke with 
the voice of authority, not of apology. And whatever judg- 
ment we may pass on the incident associated with the death of 
the Emperor Julian, who is said to have fallen crying out 
“ Galilean, thou hast conquered,’—the story points a fact of 
tremendous meaning, nothing less than the conquest of the 
Roman mind by the word of God and the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. For the Roman mind was proud in the extreme, im- 
patient of innovation, hostile to outsiders, ruling the world 
with a sceptre of iron. Yet when the reason of God met the 
reason in man, when the great facts of ruin by sin and redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ were fairly thrust upon the attention of 
men to whom the world seemed to be in the throes of death, 
they listened in wonder, they believed with trembling, and a 
new day dawned upon the world. 

Here has always been, and here lies to-day, the power of 
Christianity,—the direct address of God’s word to the mind and 
conscience of man. The substitution of ecclesiastical authority 
has always and only been mischievous. Rome tried it for more 
than a thousand years, keeping the Bible under lock and key, 
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entrusting the priesthood with the grace of salvation, and the 
consequence was that from the Supreme Pontiff all the way 
down moral corruption was unchecked, and seemed incurable. 
There is but one method of spreading Christianity and making 
its victory permanent, and that is by a bold preaching of the 
word. God needs to be heard, and men are won soonest when 
they hear his voice. This is the preaching we need to-day,— 
not what is called practical preaching, busying itself with the 
passing events of the day, not doctrinal preaching which aims 
to commend and defend a particular system, not even biblical 
preaching in the sense of dealing with niceties of interpretation 
and unexpected applications—using the Bible as an artist uses 
his pigments, but the broad, bold utterance of what God has 
said, in the lofty assurance that the voice which God flings 
into the unfathomed abysses of the soul, will provoke an an- 
swering and earnest response. We may be sure that man needs 
to know what God has to say to him, and what God has done 
for him. 

III. But we may not stophere. There is lifein the word of 
God. When the reason of God so meets the reason in man as 
to secure its attention and approval,—a hidden but mighty 
transfiguring energy comes into exercise, by which the higher 
assimilates the lower into likeness with itself. Or, to state it in 
other words,—the reason in man is receptive of God’s reason, it 
is responsive thereto, and it is reproductive of the same. Man 
can think out God’s thoughts after Him. Man can understand 
what God has to say to him, he needs to hear the word of God, 
and having heard it he can come to discover its reasonableness 
and to experience its fitness. Reason in man would not be 
reason could it not follow the reason of God. I am to believe 
what God says to me not only because He says it, nor only be- 
cause it corresponds to what I need, but also because it is ¢rue. 
I may see light in His light; my reason may come to reproduce 
what He has taught me. 

Now this does not imply that man is competent to discover 
all truth by the energy of his own reason, if only the time for 
its exercise be indefinitely extended. It does mean that man is 
gifted with powers of reason, which, under appropriate guid- 
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ance, may come to discern the immutable grounds of every 
truth conveyed to him, and that he is under obligation so to 
discern it. The body has organs fitted for receiving and di- 
gesting food. There is also the craving of hunger for the 
bread that is proffered. Between body and bread there are the 
relations of receptiveness and responsiveness. I can eat the 
bread, and I need it. But multiply this ability and need a 
million times, and the bread is not thereby provided. Yet 
when the bread is given me and I have eaten it,—a third rela- 
tion is at once established, that of nourishment, refreshment, 
_and growth. By a most wonderful and intricate process the 
bread becomes part of my living personality, the energies of 
nature, stored in the loaf, pass into the tissues and fluids of my 
body,—they are converted into brain, and bone, and blood, and 
nerve, and muscle. Here is an acorn. It is gifted with a won- 
derful receptiveness. Within its heart slumbers an oak. And 
it has an equally marvellous responsiveness to the energies of 
nature, housed in earth and air and sky. If I can only set 
nature to talking with my acorn, though the converse be in- 
audible, there will be a wonderful movement beneath the husk, 
and an irrepressible burst of imprisoned life. But though you 
should multiply the receptiveness and the responsiveness a 
million times,—you would not thereby provide the soil, the 
moisture, the air, light, and heat. Yet when these are given, a 
third relation is at once established, and soil, sunshine, and rain 
are wrought into the very substance of the growing tree, into 
fibrous texture, foliage, and fruit. Now, the reason in man is 
faced by the reason of God. I can understand what God has to 
say to me, and I may even hunger for his word,—if He would 
only speak to my soul the converse would summon a new crea- 
tion into life; but receptive and responsive though my reason is, 
that does not supply me with the truth that God holds, even 
though my capacity and my craving were increased a million- 
fold. When, however, that truth once comes to me, a third 
relation is at once established, by which his thoughts become 
my own, wrought into the very texture of my personal mental, 
and moral life. First, the word of God is bread that I am to 
eat; then it is to become bone of my bone. And unless I do 
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thus appropriate and make it my own, it can do me no more 
good than undigested bread can be helpful to my body. 

It is the business of the Christian, therefore, to make clear 
to himself, fully intelligible and reasonable, all that God says to 
him. No cry of mystery is to keep him back from endeavoring 
fully to understand the thought of God. The impassable walls 
do not need to be pointed out, laid down definitely in charts: they 
will infallibly proclaim their own presence. What we do need 
is more downright, earnest thinking about what God has said to 
us. You will hear some people say that they believe every 
word in their Bibles. But the truth is we believe only so 
much—really and vitally—as we understand; and for even the 
most studious among us there are vast regions of Scripture-truth 
almost as little known as the central regions of Africa. And 
we shall never be earnest in knowing much, until we feel 
assured that in these Scriptures God is reasoning with us, and 
that therefore we may clearly understand his high and living 
thoughts. 

There are three practical suggestions which I wish to make. 

1. In the first place, if God addresses himself to our reason, 
we may rest assured that whatever He has revealed is supremely 
reasonable, and that we need only be careful to gain his exact 
thought to be fully convinced of its essential and eternal truth. 
This will make us patient. The perplexities and absurdities of 
theologians have been due to failure in carefully sifting the 
language of the Bible. The trouble has not been with the 
light, but with the distorted lenses through which the light has 
been made to pass. When we impose our own theories on the 
word of God, we can only expect a faulty and fallible result. 
We need to study our Bibles more, and our compendiums of 
doctrine less. 

2. In the second place, the right of authority belongs to the 
reason of God, toward whom the reason of man should ever 
assume an attitude of reverence. We have no means of know- 
ing beforehand, what God would say to us. There is no natural 
theology, whose premises and conclusions may be appealed to 
in the criticism of revealed theology; for all theology is natural 
because it is reasonable, and all theology is revealed, whatever 
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its source, because in it the mind of God speaks. We do not 
come into the world with a stock of ready-made knowledge, in 
the shape of religious convictions or moral intuitions, which may 
be appealed to in the criticism of divine revelation. We are to 
be learners, not critics and judges. There is a deep and broad 
impression that the Bible makes on us as being the word of God. 
That broad impression compels the further attitude of reverent 
and docile discipleship. We must expect that many things 
will puzzle us, and that not a few will startle and pain us. The 
student of physical science is constantly meeting these sur- 
prises, subverting his previous impressions, compelling him to 
remodel his creed. But he bows to nature. He is her pupil, 
not her critic. And if we are to have a Christian knowledge of 
God, the Scriptures must be our court of final appeal. 

3. Once more, it would seem to be plain, that knowledge 
must be inaccessible to us in those regions which God has not 
pleased to open to us. We can follow Him only so far as He 
leads us; when He halts, we cannot pass beyond. He reasons 
with us, and our knowledge should rise to the level of his every 
utterance; but where He is silent, there we ought to forbear 
our speculation. Are there not many such problems, associated 
with God’s own being, with his providential and gracious pur- 
poses, with the judgment and the destiny of men? A careful 
reading of the Gospels compels the conclusion that faith in the 
veracity of our Lord binds us to the confession of his true and 
proper Godhood, of his equally true and proper humanity, and 
of the indivisible unity of his personal life; but have the con- 
troversies of eighteen centuries provided a philosophy that has 
succeeded in elaborating from these indisputable facts the final 
theory of our Lord’s person? It is the simplest of geometrical 
problems to construct the circle that shall pass through any 
three given points; but the problem here given has thus far 
defied theological ingenuity. Again, the Incarnation, in view 
of our Lord’s frequent and emphatic references to God as his 
Father, whose will He had come to do, and to the Holy Spirit, 
whom He promised to send, compels the recognition of a cer- 
tain threefoldness in the Being of God, a threefoldness that is 
neither a triplicity nor a rhetorical personification of attributes 
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or modes of being; yet who shall, in the confessed silence of 
Scripture, define for us the exact relations, or impose as authori- 
tative such phrases as “eternal generation,” and “eternal pro- 
cession,” or who shall decide whether the “ procession” be from 
the Father alone, or from the Father and the Son jointly, or 
from the Father through the Son? That our Lord is priest as 
well as prophet, that He spoke of his death as neither a sur- 
prise nor a physical necessity, as a voluntary act because of 
which the Father loved Him, as a fulfilment of Scripture, as a 
ransom, as the seal of the new covenant, as taking place by the 
decree of the Father, as securing the forgiveness of sins and 
authorizing the same to be preached, is plain from his words; 
have all the subtleties of the schools since Anselm’s day carried 
us beyond these simple utterances, and provided us with a clear 
and consistent philosophy of the Atonement? We have dis- 
puted about verbal and dynamic, partial and plenary, inspira- 
tion ; we have heard of the inspiration of suggestion, of super- 
intendence, and the like; but do we know anything about the 
way in which God makes his thoughts known authoritatively 
to men, and can we say anything more than that the Scriptures 
are the Word of God, able to make us wise unto salvation? I 
look again into the Gospels, and I find that the Master speaks 
of a judgment committed to his hands, of an unpardonable 
sin, of a man for whom it would have been better had he never 
been born, of a furnace whose fire cannot be quenched, of an 
undying worm, of a final and universal separation of the wicked 
from the righteous, to be determined by the words and the 
works of men, and of a gulf fixed by death that cannot be 
bridged; and in the face of these undisputed utterances, clear 
and sharp, I cannot understand how the New Testament can be 
regarded as giving the least countenance either to restora- 
tionism, or to annihilationism, or to continued probation; but 
as to the nature of future retribution, the number of the lost, or 
the way in which the provisions of impartial grace are made 
available for idiots, children, and the heathen, the lips of 
Jesus are sealed, nor do the Epistles reveal what the Gospels 
conceal: ought we not to be content with the confession of our 
ignorance, and the profession of our faith in the eternal right- 
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eousness of God? When we come to such questions we lose 
ourselves in the thickest of fogs, and the danger is that we 
may drift beyond the warning of bells and lights. I do not say 
that we can never know more than what is contained in the 
Bible,—undoubtedly the future will have its expanding revela- 
tions; but for the present that limit is fixed, and there is land 
enough yet to be possessed to tax to the utmost the energies of 
the church to the very end of time. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST AN HISTORICAL 
FACT, EVINCED BY EYE-WITNESSES. 


By BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD, D.D., 


Professor of New Testament Literature in Western Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


T is a somewhat difficult matter to distinguish between 
Christian doctrines and facts. The doctrines of Christianity 
are doctrines only because they are facts; and the facts of 
Christianity become its most indispensable doctrines. The In- 
carnation of the eternal God is necessarily a dogma: no human 
eye could witness his stooping to man’s estate, no human tongue 
could bear witness to it asa fact. And yet, if it be not a fact, 
our faith is vain, we are yet in our sins. On the other hand, the 
Resurrection of Christ is a fact, an external occurrence within the 
cognizance of men to be established by their testimony. And 
yet, it is the cardinal doctrine of our system: on it all other 
doctrines hang. 

There have been some, indeed, who have refused to 
admit the essential importance of this fact to our system; 
and even so considerable a critic as Keim has announced 
himself as occupying this stand-point. Strauss saw, however, 
with more unclouded eye, truly declaring the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection to be, “the centre of the centre, the real heart of 
Christianity,” on which its truth stands or falls. To this, indeed, 
an older and deeper thinker than Strauss had long ago abun- 
dantly witnessed. The modern sceptic does but echo the words 
of the Apostle Paul. Come what may, therefore, modern scep- 
ticism must be rid of the resurrection of Christ. It has recog- 
nized the necessity and has bent all its energies to the endea- 
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But the early followers of the Saviour also themselves recog- 
nized the paramount importance of this fact; and the records 
of Christianity contain a mass of proof for it, of such cogent va- 
riety and convincing power, that Hume’s famous dilemma’ re- 
coils on his own head. It is more impossible that the laws of 
testimony should be so far set aside, that such witness should 
be mistaken, than that the laws of nature should be so far set 
aside that a man should rise from the dead. The opponents of 
Revelation themselves being witnesses, the testimony of the his- 
torical books of the New Testament if the testimony of eye- 
witnesses is amply sufficient to establish this, to them, abso- 
lutely crushing fact. It is admitted well-nigh universally that 
the Gospels contain testimony for the resurrection of Christ, 
which, if it stand, proves that fact ; and that if Christ rose from 
the dead all motive for, and all possibility of, denial of any 
supernatural fact of Christianity is forever removed. 

Of course, it has become necessary, then, for the deniers of 
a supernatural origin to Christianity to impeach the credibility 
of these witnesses. It is admitted that if the Gospel-account be 
truly the testimony of eye-witnesses, then Christ did rise from 
the dead ; but it is immediately added that the Gospels are late 
compositions which first saw the light in the Second Century,— 
that they represent, not the testimony of eye-witnesses, but the 
wild dreams of a mythological fancy or the wilder inventions of 
unscrupulous forgery; and that, therefore, they are unworthy of 
credit and valueless as witnesses to fact. Thus, it is proclaimed, 
this alleged occurrence of the rising of Jesus from the dead, is 
stripped of all the pretended testimony of eye-witnesses ; and 
all discussion of the question whether it be fact or not is for- 
ever set aside,—the only question remaining being that which 
concerns itself with the origin and propagation of this fanatical 
belief. 

It is in this position that we find scepticism entrenched,—a 
strong position assuredly and chosen with consummate skill. It 
is not, however, impregnable. There are at least two courses 
open to us in attacking it. We may either directly storm the 


1 Inquiry, § x, ‘‘ No testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miraculous than the 
fact which it endeavors to establish.” 
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works, or, turning their flank, bring our weapons to bear on 
them from the rear. The authenticity of our Gospels is denied. 
We may either prove their authenticity and hence the autoptic 
character of the testimony they contain; or, we may waive all 
question of the books attacked, and, using only those which are 
by the sceptics themselves acknowledged to be genuine, prove 
from them that the resurrection of Christ actually occurred.* 

The first course, as being the most direct, is the one usually 
adopted. Here the battle is intense; but the issue is not doubt- 
ful. Internally, those books evince themselves as genuine. Not 
only do they proclaim a teaching absolutely original and patent- 
ly Divine, but they have presented a biography to the world 
such as no man or body of men could have concocted. No my- 
thologists could have invented a Divine-human Personality,—as- 
signed the exact proportions in which his Divinity and humanity 
should be exhibited in his life, and then dramatized this char- 
acter through so long a course of teaching and action without a 
single contradiction or inconsistency. That simple peasants 
have succeeded in a task wherein a body of philosophers would 
have assuredly hopelessly failed, can be accounted for only on 
the hypothesis that they were simply detailing actual facts. 

Again, there are numerous evidently undesigned coinci- 
dences in minute points to be observed between the book of 
Acts and those Epistles of Paul acknowledged to be genuine, 
which prove beyond a peradventure that book to be authentic 
history. The authenticity of Acts carries that of the Gospel of 
Luke with it; and the witness of these two establishes the 
Resurrection. 

But, aside from all internal evidence, the external evidence 
for the authenticity of the New Testament historical books is 
irrefragable. The immediate successors of the apostles possessed 
them all and esteemed them as the authoritative documents of 
their religion. One of the writers of this age (placed by Hilgen- 
feld in the First Century) quotes Matthew as Scripture: another 
explicitly places Acts among the “Holy Books,” a collection 


1 Still a third method of procedure would be to waive all question of the au- 
thenticity of the Gospels, and examine into the origin and trustworthiness of the 
triple or double ¢vadition embodied in the three Synoptists or any two of them. 
Satisfactory results may be reached thus. 
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containing on common terms the Old Testament and at least a 
large part of the New: all quote these historical books with re- 
spect and reverence. There is on external, historical grounds no 
room left for denying the genuineness of the Gospels and Acts ; 
and hence, no room left for denying the fact of the Resurrection. 
The result of a half-century’s conflict on this line of attack has 
resulted in the triumphant vindication of the credibility of the 
Christian records. 

We do not propose, however, to fight this battle over again 
at this time. The second of the courses above pointed out has 
been less commonly adopted, but leads to equally satisfactory 
results. To exhibit this is our present object. The most ex- 
treme schools of scepticism admit that the book of Revelation is 
by St. John; and that Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Gala- 
t7ans are genuine letters of St. Paul.’ Most leaders of anti- 
Christian thought admit other Epistles also; but we wish to 
confine ourselves to the narrowest ground. Our present task, 
then, is, waiving all reference to disputed books, to show that 
the testimony of these confessedly genuine writings of the apos- 
tles is enough to establish the fact of the Resurrection. We are 
even willing to assume narrower ground. The Revelation is 
admitted to be written by an eye-witness of the death of Christ 
and the subsequent transactions; and the Book of Revelation 
testifies to Christ’s resurrection. In it he is described as One 
who was dead and yet came to life (ch. ii, 8), and as the first- 
begotten of the dead (ch. i, 5). Here, then, is one admitted to 
have been an eye-witness testifying of the Resurrection. Forthe 
sake of simplifying our argument, however, we will omit the tes- 
timony of Revelation and ask only what witness the four acknow- 
ledged Epistles of Paul,— Romans, 1and 2 Corinthians, and Gala- 
tians,—bear to the fact that Christ rose from the dead. 

It is plain on the very first glance into these Epistles that 
they have a great deal tosay about this Resurrection. Our task 
is to draw out the evidential value of their references. 

We would note, then, in the first place, that Paul claims to 
be himself an eye-witness of a risen Christ. After stating as a 
fact that Christ rose from the dead and enumerating His various 


' Such individual extremists as Bruno Bauer, Pierson, and Loman need not 
be here taken into account. 
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appearances to His followers, he adds: “ And last of all, as unto 
one born out of due time, He appeared to me also” (1 Cor., xv, 
8). And again, he bases his apostleship on this sight, saying (1 
Cor., ix, 1), “ AmI not an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord?” His ‘sight’ of the Lord Jesus was, therefore of such 
a kind that it constituted a call to the apostleship. It was not, 
then, a simple sight of Jesus before his crucifixion: as is also 
proved from the fact that it was after all the appearances which 
He vouchsafed after his resurrection to his other followers, that 
Paul saw Him (1 Cor., xv, 8). It remains true, then, that Paul 
claims to be an eye-witness of the fact that Christ had risen. It 
will not do to say that Paul claims only to have had a ‘theo- 
phany’ as it were,—a ‘sight’ of Christ’s spzrzt as living, which 
would not imply the resurrection of His body. As Beyschlag 
has long ago pointed out, the whole argument in I Cor., xv, 
being meant to prove the bodily resurrection of believers from 
the resurrection of Christ, necessitates the sense that Paul, like 
the other witnesses there adduced, saw Christ in the body. Nor 
is it difficult to determine when Paul claims to have seen Christ : 
it is admitted by all that it was this ‘sight’ that produced his 
conversion and called him to the apostleship. According to 
Gal., i, 19 both calls were simultaneous. 

Tracing his conversion thus to, and basing his apostleship 
on, the resurrection of Christ, it is not strange that Paul has not 
been able to keep his Epistles from bristling with marks of his 
intense conviction of the fact of the Resurrection. Compare, 
e.g., Romans, i, 4; iv, 24,25; v, 10; vi, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, II, 13; 
vii, 4; viii, 11, 34; X, 7,9; xiv, 9. _We cannot, therefore, with- 
out stultification deny that Paul was thoroughly convinced that 
he had seen the risen Jesus; and the sceptics themselves feel 
forced to admit this fact. 

What, then, shall we do with this claim of Paul to be an 
eye-witness? Shall we declare his ‘sight’ to have been no true 
sight, but a deceiving vision? Paul certainly thought it bodily 
and a sight. But we are told that Paul was given to seeing 
visions,—that he was in fact of that enthusiastic spiritual tem- 
perament,—like Francis of Assisi for instance,—which fails to 
distinguish between vivid subjective ideas and external facts. 
But, while it must be admitted that Paul did see visions, all 
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sober criticism must wholly deny that he was a visionary. 
Waiving the fact that even Paul’s visions were externally com- 
municated to him and not the projections of a diseased imagina- 
tion, as well as all general discussion of the elements of Paul’s 
character, this visionary hypothesis is shattered on the simple 
fact that Paul knew the difference between this ‘sight’ of Jesus 
and his visions, and draws the distinction sharply between them. 
This ‘sight’ was, as he himself tells us, the /as¢t of all, and the 
only vision which on our opponents’ principles can be attributed 
to him, that recorded in 2 Cor., xii, is described by Paul in such a 
manner as to draw the contrast very strongly between his confi- 
dence in this ‘sight’ and his uncertainty as to what had hap- 
pened to himthen. Of course, no appeal can be properly made 
to the “false” history of the Acts, but, if attempted, it is suffi- 
cient to say that according to Acts Paul saw Jesus after this 
sight of 1 Cor., xv; but that this was in a trance (Acts, xxii, 
18 sq.), and in spite of it the sight of 1 Cor., xv, was the “last” 
time Jesus was seen. In other words, Paul once more draws a 
strict distinction between his ‘ visions’ and this ‘ sight.’ 

It is instructive to note the methods by which it is attempted 
to make this visionary hypothesis more credible. A graphic 
picture is drawn by Baur, Strauss, and Renan, of the physical 
and psychological condition of St. Paul. He had been touched 
by the steadfastness of the Christians; he was deeply moved by 
the grandeur of Stephen’s death ;—had begun to doubt within 
himself whether the resurrection of Christ had not really 
occurred ; and, sick in body and distracted in mind, smitten by 
the sun or the lightning of some sudden storm, was prostrated 
on his way to Damascus and saw in his delirium his awful self- 
imagined vision. It would be easy to show that the important 
points of this picture are contradicted by Paul himself: he 
knows nothing of distraction of mind or of opening doubts 
before the coming of the catastrophe (cf. Gal., i, 13 et sq.). It 
would be easy, again, to show that, brilliant as it is, this picture 
fails to account for the facts, notably for the immense moral 
change (recognized by Paul himself) by which he was trans- 
formed from the most blood-thirsty of fanatics to the tenderest 
of saints. But, it will be sufficient for our present purpose to 
note only that all that renders it plausible is its connection with 
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certain facts recorded only in that ‘ unbelievable” history, the 
Acts. We find ourselves, then, in this dilemma: if Acts be no 
true history, then these facts cannot be so used; if Acts be true 
history, then Paul’s conversion occurred quite otherwise; and 
again, if Acts be true, then so is Luke’s Gospel; and Acts and 
Luke are enough to authenticate the resurrection of Christ. In 
either case, our cause is won. 

In regard to this whole visionary scheme we have one fur- 
ther remark to make: it is to be noted that even were it much 
more plausible than it is, it still would not be worth further con- 
sideration. For, Paul believed in the fact of the resurrection of 
Christ not only because “e had seen the Lord, dut also on the 
testimony of others. For, we would note in the second place, 
that Paul introduces us to other eye-witnesses of the resurrection 
of Christ. He founded his gospel on this fact; and in Gad, ii, 
6sq., he tells us his gospel was the same as was preached by 
Peter, James, and John. Peter, James, and John, then, believed 
with the same intensity that Christ rose from the dead. We 
have already seen that this testimony as to John at least, is 
supported by what he himself has written in the Afocalypse. In 
consistency with the inference, again, Paul explicitly declares in 
1 Cor., xv, 3 sq., that the risen Christ was seen not only by him- 
self but by Cephas, James, and indeed all the apostles; and that, 
more than once. Even more: he states that He was seen by 
over five hundred brethren at once, the most of whom were still 
living when Paul wrote this letter, and whose witness-bearing he 
invokes. Here, Paul brings before us a cloud of witnesses. 

In respect to them the following facts are worth pointing 
out. These witnesses were numerous; there were at least five 
hundred of them. They were not a mere unknown mob: we 
know somewhat of several of them and know them as practical 
men. The most of them were still living when Paul wrote, and 
he could appeal to them to bear testimony to the Corinthians. 
The result of all of which is that this notice in 1 Cor. 7s eguiva- 
lent to their individual testimony. Paul is admitted to beasober 
and trustworthy writer ; this Epistle isadmitted to be genuinely 
his; and he here in a contemporary document challenges an 
appeal to living eye-witnesses. He could not have made this 
confident appeal had not these men really professed, soberly 
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and earnestly, to have seen the risen Christ. We have, then, 
not only Paul claiming to be an eye-witness of the Resurrection ; 
but a large number of men, over two hundred and fifty of 
whom were known to be still living when he wrote. We have 
to account not for the claim of one man that he had seen Jesus 
alive after he had died, but for the same claim put in by a mul- 
titude. Will any arguing that Paul sometimes saw visions serve 
our purpose here? And there is still another point which is 
worth remarking. The witnesses here appealed to are the origi- 
nal disciples and apostles of our Lord. From this, two facts fol- 
low: the one, the original disciples believed they had seen the 
risen Lord; and the other, they claimed to have seen Him on 
the third day after his burial (1 Corv., xv, 4). This, according 
to Paul, is certain fact. 

Then note once more, in the ¢hzrd place, that this testimony 
(as already pointed out) was not only absolutely convincing to 
the Apostle Paul, but it was so also to the whole body of 
Christians. Not only did Paul base the truth of all Christianity 
on the truth of this testimony, and found his conversion on it; 
but so did all Christians. He could count on all his readers 
being just as firmly persuaded of this fact as he was. To the 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans,—this is the dogma of Chris- 
tianity. When Paul wishes to prove his apostleship to the Co- 
rinthians or Galatians he is not afraid to base it on the therefore 
admitted fact of the resurrection of Christ (1 Corv., ix, 1; Gal., 
i, 1): when he wishes to make our justification seem sure to the 
Romans, he appeals to Christ’s resurrection in its proof (Rom., 
iv, 24, 25). These are but specimens of his practice. Both pur- 
posed and incidental allusions are made to the Resurrection 
through all four of these Epistles of such character as to prove 
that it was felt by Paul that he could count on it above all other 
facts as the starting-point of Christianity in the minds of his 
readers. Whether he is writing to Corinthians, Galatians, or 
Romans, this is alike true. Now, consider the force of this. In 
some of these churches, it is to be remembered, there were dis- 
sensions, divisions, parties arrayed in bitter hostility against one 
another, parties with contumely denying the apostleship, or dis- 
carding the leadership of Paul. Yet all these parties believe in 
the resurrection of Christ: Paul can appeal to all alike to accept 
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a doctrine based on that. It is to his bitterest opponents that 
he will prove his apostleship by claiming to have seen the risen 
Lord. It is plain, then, that the resurrection of Christ was in 
Paul’s day deemed a primordial, universal, and essential doctrine 
of Christianity. 

Again, some of Paul’s readers were far removed from credu- 
lous simplicity. There was a party in the Corinthian Church, 
for instance, who, with all the instincts of modern philosophical 
criticism, claimed the right to try at the bar of reason the doctrines 
submitted to their acceptance. They could not accept such an ab- 
surdity as the resurrection of the bodies of those who slept in the 
Lord: “If the dead be raised, With what body do they come ?” 
was but one of their argumentative queries. The same class of dif- 
ficulties in regard tothe resurrection of men, as would in modern 
times start up in the minds of scientific inquirers, was evidently 
before their minds. Yet they believed firmly in the resurrection 
of Christ. When Paul wishes to argue with them in regard to 
our resurrection, he bases his argument on the therefore com- 
mon-ground of the resurrection of Christ. It is plain, then, 
that unthinking credulity will not account for the universal ac- 
ceptance of this doctrine: men able and more than willing to 
apply critical tests to evidence were firm believers in it. 

And still again, one of these letters is addressed to a church 
with which Paul had no personal connection. It was not 
founded by him; it had never been visited by him; it had not 
before been addressed by him. There were those in it who 
were opposed to his dearest teachings: there were those in it 
who had been humble followers of Christ while he was still 
raging against Hischurch. Yet, they all believed as firmly as he 
did in the resurrection of Christ. He could prove his doctrines 
to them best by basing on this common faith. It is plain, then, 
that this doctrine was not of late growth in the church; nor had 
its origin from Paul. It had always been the universal belief in 
the church: mén did not believe it because Paul preached it 
only, but they and Paul alike believed it from the convincing 
character of the evidence. When had a belief, thus universally 
accepted as a part of aboriginal Christianity in A.D. 58, had an 
opportunity to mythically grow into being? And, if it grew, 
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what of the testimony of those over two hundred and fifty still 
living eye-witnesses to the fact ? 

Here we may fitly pause to gather up results. It seems in- 
disputably evident from these four Epistles of Paul: First, That 
the resurrection of Christ was universally believed in the Chris- 
tian church when these Epistles were written: whatever party 
lines there were, however near they came, yet did they not cut 
through this dogma. Second, That the original followers of 
Christ, including his apostles, claimed to be eye-witnesses of the 
fact of his resurrection; and, therefore, from the beginning 
{Third Day) the whole church had been convinced of its truth. 
Over two hundred and fifty of these eye-witnesses were living 
when Paul wrote. TZ/ird, That the church believed universally 
that it owed its life, as it certainly owed its continued existence 
and growth, to its firm belief in this dogma. What has to be 
accounted for, then, is: 1. Not the belief of one man that he 
had seen the Lord, but of something over five hundred. 2. Not 
the conviction of a party, and that after some time, that the 
Lord had risen, but the universal and immediate belief of the 
whole church. 3. The effect of this faith in absolutely chang- 
ing the characters and filling with enthusiasm its first possessors. 
And 4. Their power in propagating their faith, in building up 
on this strange dogma a large and fast-growing communion, all 
devoted to it as the first and ground element of their faith. 

There are only three theories which can be possibly started 
to account for these facts. Either, The original disciples of 
Christ were deceivers and deliberately concocted the story of 
the Resurrection; or, They were wofully deluded; or, The 
Resurrection was a fact. 

I. The first of these theories, old as it is (att., xxviii, 11 

. sq.), is now admitted on all sides to be ridiculous. Strauss and 
Volkmar, for example, both scorn it as an impossible explana- 
tion. We may, therefore, pass it over in few words. The dead 
body of Christ lying in his grave ready to be produced by the 
Jews at any moment, of itself destroys this theory. For we 
must remember that the belief in the Resurrection dates from 
the Third Day. Or, if the body no longer lay in the grave, 
where was it? It must have been either removed by their ene- 
mies, in which case it would have been produced in disproof of 
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the Resurrection; or stolen by the disciples themselves. We 
are shut up to these two hypotheses, for the only possible third 
one (that the body had never been buried but thrown upon the 
dunghill) is out of the question, five eye-witnesses expressly wit- 
nessing, according to Paul, that it was buried (1 Cor., xv, 4 sq.). 
No one will so stultify himself in this age as to seriously contend 
that the disciples stole the body. Not only is it certain that 
they could not possibly have summoned courage to make the 
attempt ; but the very idea of Christianity owing its life to such 
an act is worse than absurd. Imagine, if one can, this band of 
disheartened disciples assembled and coolly plotting to conquer 
the world to themselves by proclaiming what must have been 
seen to be the absurd promise of everlasting life through One 
who had himself died,—had died and had mof risen again. Im- 
agine them not expecting a resurrection nor dreaming of its 
possibility, determining to steal the body of their dead Lord, 
pretend that He had risen, and, then, to found on their false- 
hood a system of the most marvellous truth,—on this act of ra- 
pine a system of the most perfect morals. Imagine the body 
stolen and brought into their midst—who can think they could 
be stirred up to noble endeavor by the sight? ‘Can a more 
appalling spectacle be imagined,” exclaims Dr. Nott, “than that 
of a dead Christ stolen from his sepulchre and surrounded by 
his hopeless, heaven-deserted followers? And was it here, think 
you, in this cadaverous chamber ... . in this haunt of sin, of 
falsehood, of misery, and of putrefaction, that the transcendent 
and immortal system of Christian faith and morals was adopted ? 
Was this stolen, mangled, lifeless corpse the only rallying point 
of Christians? Was it the sight of this that . . . . fortified, and 
filled with the most daring courage, the most deathless hopes, 
the whole body of the disciples?” Well have our opponents 
declared this supposition absurd. Christ rose from the dead, or 
else his disciples were a body of wofully deluded men. 

II. Then, will this second theory meet the case? Is the admitted 
fact that Christ’s earliest followers were all convinced that He 
rose from the dead, adequately explained by the supposition 
that they were the victims of a delusion? We must remember 
that the testimony of eye-witnesses declares that Christ rose on 
the Third Day; and that we have thus to account for immediate 
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faith. But, then, there is the dead body of Jesus lying in the 
grave! How could the whole body of those men be so deceived 
in so momentous a matter with the means of testing its truth 
ready at their hand? Hence, it is commonly admitted that the 
grave was now empty. Strauss alone resorts to the sorry hypo- 
thesis that the appearances of the risen Christ were all in Gali- 
lee, and that before the forty days which intervened before the 
disciples returned to Jerusalem had passed, the site of the grave 
(or dunghill) had been wholly forgotten by friend and foe alike. 
But, there is that unimpeachable testimony of eye-witnesses 
that the appearances began on the Third Day; and the 
equally assured fact (Rom., vi, 4; 1 Cor., xv, 4), that the body 
was not thrown on a dunghill but that there was a veritable 
grave. So that the empty grave stares us still in the face. If 
Christ did not rise, how came the grave empty? Here is the 
crowning difficulty which all the ingenuity of the whole modern 
critical school has not been able to lay aside. Was it emptied 
by Christ’s own followers? That would have been imposture, 
and the sceptics scorn such a resort: moreover, the hypo- 
thesis that the apostles were impostors has been laid aside 
already (in the preceding paragraph). Was it, then, emptied 
by his enemies? How soon would the body have been pro- 
duced, then, to confront and confound the so rapidly growing 
heresy! Or, if this were not possible, how soon would over- 
whelming proof of the removal of the body have been brought 
forward! Then, how was that grave emptied? Shall we say 
that Jesus was not really dead, and, reviving from the swoon, 
himself crept from the tomb? This was the hypothesis of 
Schleiermacher. But not only is it in direct contradiction with 
the eye-witness testimony (1 Cor., xv, 3; 2 Cor.,v, 15; Rom., xiv, 
g, et sepe), which is explicit that Christ died; but it has been 
felt by all the leaders of sceptical thought to be inadequate as 
an explanation. Strauss has himself executed justice on it. It 
not only casts a stigma on the moral character of our Lord; but 
it is itself laden with absurdity. “It would have been impossi- 
ble thus to mistake a wounded man, dying from exhaustion, 
for the Messiah of Jewish expectations, or then to magnifiy 
this into aresurrection from the dead.” A dying man in hiding, 
the centre of Christianity’s life! This fill with enthusiasm and 
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death-defying courage the founders of the church! Besides all 
which, the hypothesis makes the apostles either knaves or fools, 
neither of which, as the sceptics admit, is possible truth. 
Hence, they themselves unite with us in rejecting as wholly 
absurd this dream of Schleiermacher. Once more, then, how 
can we account for the empty grave? We hazard nothing in 
asserting that this one fact is destructive to all the theories of 
Christ’s resurrection which have been started in the nervous 
effort to be rid of its reality. That empty grave is alone enough 
to found all Christianity upon. 

But, suppose for a moment, we assume the impossible, and 
allow to Strauss that the site of the grave was already lost. What 
then? The disciples were still convinced that Christ had risen. 
How shall we account for this invincible conviction? The only 
possible resort is to the worn-out vision-hypothesis. Renan 
draws a beautiful picture of Mary Magdalene in her love and 
grief fancying she saw her longed-for Lord; and a not so beau- 
tiful one of the abject and idiotic credulity of the disciples who 
believed her, and then, because they believed her, fancied they 
had seen Him themselves. But will all this fine picturing of 
what might have been, stand the test of facts? That grave 
stares us in the face again: if the body was still in it, there was 
no place left for visions of it as living and out of it; if not in it, 
how came it out? 

But laying aside this final argument as premised, even then 
the theory cannot stand. 1. There was no expectation of a 
resurrection, and hence no ground for visions. So far we can 
go here. Could we appeal to the Gospels we could go farther 
and show that the disciples had lost all heart and “so far was 
their imagination from creating the sensible presence of Jesus, 
that at the first they did not recognize Him.” Renan gains all 
the facts on which he founds his theory from the Gospels: let 
him be refuted from the same records. How could Mary Mag- 
dalene’s own mind have created the vision of Jesus when she 
did not recognize Him as Jesus when He appeared? 2. There 
was no time for belief in the Resurrection to mythically grow. 
That well-established Third Day meets us here. And within 
forty days the whole Christian community, over five hundred in 
number, not only firmly believed in the Resurrection, but be- 
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lieved, each man of them, that he had himself seen the Lord. 
We must account for this. 3. These five hundred are too many 
visionaries to create. Was all Palestine inhabited by Francises 
of Assisi? What might be plausibly urged of Paul or Mary 
loses all plausibility when urged of all their contemporaries, 
And thus we cannot but conclude that all attempts to explain 
the belief of the early followers of Christ in his resurrection as 
a delusion, utterly fail. If it was not founded on fraud or delu- 
sion, then, was it not on fact? There seems no other alterna- 
tive: eye-witnesses in abundance witness to the fact; if they 
were neither deceivers nor deceived, then Christ did rise from 
the dead. 

We must not imagine, however, that this is all the proof we 
have of that great fact. We have been only very inadequately 
working one single vein. There is another very convincing 
course of argumentation which might be based on the results of 
the resurrection of Christ,—in transforming those who believed 
in it,—in founding a church. And, then, there is that other 
form of argument.already pointed out which consists in the not 
very difficult task of vindicating the authority of our Gospels 
and Acts, or of the account included in them. Taking all lines 
of proof together, it is by no means extravagant to assert that 
no fact in the history of the world is so well authenticated as 
the fact of Christ’s resurrection. And that established, all 
Christianity is established too. Its supernatural element is vin- 
dicated: its supernatural origin evinced. Then, our faith is not 
in vain, and we are not still in our sins. Then, the world has 
been redeemed unto our God, and all flesh can see his salvation. 
Then, the All-Wise is the All-Loving, too, and has vindicated 
his love forever. Then, the supreme song of heaven may be 
fitly repeated on earth: ‘“ Worthy is the Lamb that hath been 
slain to receive the power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing.” Then, we can know that nothing 
can separate us from his love,—that even death has failed in the 
attempt; and that it is thus given to mortals to utter in tri- 
umph the immortal cry: “ Death is swallowed up in victory!” 
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ARTICLE III. 


PRAYER AND MIRACLE IN RELATION TO 
NATURAL LAW. 


By THE REv. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 
Minister of the Woodland Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE objections to the Christian doctrine of prayer may be 
summed up under two heads: I, @ priorz; that in the 
actual constitution of things answers to prayer are not pos- 
sible; 2, a posteriorz; that, possible or not, experience and 
observation show that they are not actually given, or at least 
show no evidence in favor of them. And the arguments against 
Answers to prayer, are applied @ fortzorz to Miracles. 

The former argument may be thus stated in a syllogism: 

Answers to prayer are possible only in case of such events 
as are not determined by a chain of anterior causes ; 

But all physical events, even those which seem most variable 
and capricious, are now known to be rigorously determined by 
a chain of anterior causes; 

Therefore, answers to prayer concerning physical events are 
impossible. 

This argument has had its most lucid and effective popular 
statement (as we might expect to find it) in the always lucid 
and interesting pages of Professor Tyndall, some of whose 
Fragments of Science for Unscientific People are really fragments 
of theology for untheological people,—and pretty poor theology 
at that, as might be expected from an eminent physicist oper- 
ating outside of his specialty. 

The second argument, that, as a matter of observation, ex- 
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periment and induction, it does not appear that prayers are 
actually answered, has had its most effective popular statement, 
perhaps, if not its strongest statement, in the challenge of a 
certain London medical professor to the Christian world to 
reduce the matter to a scientific demonstration by establishing 
a “ prayer-gauge” in the form of a hospital in which some of the 
wards should be prayed for and other wards not prayed for, 
and a tally kept of the results—a challenge which does not 
seem to have met with a ready acceptance. 

But after all, the formidable and crushing presentation of 
these difficulties with the doctrine of prayer is the concrete pre- 
sentation of it in particular instances. Some experience of this 
has befallen every man who has ever tried to pray, and to whom 
when the disappointment of his entreaties has come, it has been 
more than disappointment or bereavement—it has seemed like 
the failure of a divine promise—like being bereaved of the 
Father in heaven. And when, at the end, it has been made 
clear that during all the time of earnest supplication, while the 
issue seemed uncertain, there never was any vea/ uncertainty in 
the case, but only in his ignorance of it—that the causes of the 
fatal result were already inexorably fixed, during all those days 
of seeming suspense and earnest supplication—then it looks to 
the discouraged soul as if the divine promises to prayer had 
been not only a failure but a mockery. Iam trying to put the 
case strongly. We need to take the full measure of the diffi- 
culty, before we begin to seek the explanation of it. 

But, in fact, it is impossible to state a hypothetical case that 
shall be stronger than the actual case that was presented to the 
nation and the world not so very many months ago. None of 
us has forgotten it—how at the death of the President a dark- 
ness that could be felt came over all the land. Believers were 
ready to tremble as if the foundations of their faith had received 
a blow, and the voices of the scoffers were heard in open deri- 
sion, saying ‘ Where is now your God?’ 

And why not ?—in all fairness of argument, why not? We 
had just been claiming it as a warrant of our faith, and a proof 
of God’s faithfulness, that from time to time our prayer seemed 
to be visibly answered in the improvement of the man whom 
we all loved. There were those who confessed themselves 
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awed and convinced by what they saw. Now, if our faith was 
to be confirmed by the visible answer to our prayers in the 
President’s apparent convalescence, ought it not, in just so far, 
to be overthrown by the visible failure of our prayers in his 
death ? 

Furthermore, it appeared from the post-mortem examination 
that all along, from the very time of the shot, the wound had 
been, according to the laws of nature, inevitably fatal. The 
doubt, in which we all had been, arose simply from our ignorance 
of the conditions which death at last disclosed. There was no 
uncertainty in the nature of the case. The conclusion of it was 
foregone. Were not all our prayers, then, misplaced and nuga- 
tory? And since, as we are getting more and more to under- 
stand, physical results in general are exactly determined by 
anterior physical causes, is not all prayer, at least in such matters, 
useless andirrational? If the President had recovered, should we 
not have known, in the midst of our thanksgivings for answered 
prayer, that it was because the original wound was not fatal, and 
because the conditions, altogether, were favorable to recovery? 
In any such case, then, can there be profit in praying? Is there 
any good faith in the divine promises to prayer? Is there any 
trust to be placed in the words of our Lord Jesus Christ? And 
have we any Father in heaven ? 

And now, have I stated these difficulties in their full force ? 
Can I say anything more to present the whole case against the 
promises of Jesus and the reasonableness of prayer, as drawn 
from the fixity of natural law and from failures of visible 
answer to prayer? If not—if the case is all in and its attorneys 
rest, then let us see what is to be said in reply. But first let us 
see what is zot to be said. For there be sundry explanations 
which do not explain, but only betray their own case. 

1. There is the explanation which represents that the 
answer to prayer consists in the change which the prayer 
produces in the man praying—not in any change outside of 
him. You do not bring circumstances into accordance with 
your wish; but you bring your mind into acquiescence in the 
circumstances, which is much the same. You are in the boat, 
pulling on the line that moors it. You try to pull the shore up 
to the boat, and though you do not succeed in this, you do pull 
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the boat up to the shore." Your attempt to bring God to your 
will results in bringing you to God’s will, and this amounts to 
the same thing substantially. The utility of prayer is vindi- 
cated, and yet all the difficulties are avoided. 

What is the meaning of all this talk? That without be- 
lieving in any real answer to prayer on God’s part, I am to put 
myself through the insincere sham of asking and the pretence of 
expecting what I know will not be granted, in order that this 
detestable ritual of hypocrisy, this insult to the God of truth, 
this affront to the sincerity of my own conscience may have a 
salutary reaction on my own mind? Isthis the morality of your 
new gospel of natural history ? 

But no! you do not mean this. You only mean that prayer 
is useful and salutary to those who engage in it with simple 
though deluded faith in its efficacy. But this does not much 
relieve your position, for you, the apostle of exact and positive 
truth, to hold that there may be something wholesome and 
salutary for the soul in a delusion and a falsehood. For shame! 
to be vaunting your doctrines of molecules, and correlations, as 
if it were of supreme concern for man to know the truth on 
such matters, but that in the affair of his personal relation to 
the Infinite God, a certain measure of mistake may be a good 
thing! These be wonderful spiritual guides—these new zealots 
for absolute truth! 

2. And here is a second explanation that explains noth- 
ing ;—it seems to be quite frankly tendered to us by Professor 
Tyndall, as a pleasant concession to religion:—that God may 
indeed answer prayers, but not for material favors—only for 
spiritual blessings. Everything in the material sphere is gov- 
erned by fixed, invariable laws, and here prayer can avail 
nothing; but in the spiritual sphere God may consider the 
cravings and cries of his children without peril to the stability 
of his machine. To ask to be delivered from the bodily con- 
sequences of bodily wrong-doing—this, they say, would be 


! The illustration is given, by remote recollection, from Whately’s Rhetoric, 
and is more creditable to the Archbishop as rhetorician than as theologian. Thus 
also Professor Tyndall, as quoted by Dr. Littledale in the Contemporary Review, 
for August, 1872: ‘‘ While Prayer is thus inoperative in external nature, it may 
react with beneficial power on the human mind,” etc. 
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absurd. Bodily retribution must go inexorably forward ; neither 
human supplication, nor the fatherly pity of God (if indeed God 
is a Father that can pity) can stay the course of it. But the 
damage wrought upon the soul by sin, the wounds and scars 
upon the conscience, the seeds of remorse that have been set 
breeding in the heart, the poison that infects the thoughts and 
corrupts the imagination—these are causes of which one might 
pray God to avert the consequences. As if there were no laws 
but laws of matter! As if there were no such thing as laws of 
mind! Nay, as if mind were not, according to their own wild 
doctrine, a mere physical function, subject to physical laws! 
They talk as if the promises of God, and the teachings of his 
Son, and the religious instincts of the soul, could be discredited 
over half the ground they cover, and yet remain unimpaired. 
over the other half ;—as if “give us our daily bread” might be 
proved a lie, and yet our faith be strong as ever when we say 
“forgive our debts” and “deliver us from evil.” No, no! we 
cannot keep one half the word of God and reject the other half. 

3. One more inadequate explanation is offered us, often in a 
very pious spirit ;—to wit, that the spirit of resignation is a 
necessary element in prayer; that every true prayer says, or 
means to say, ‘Nevertheless thy will, not mine, be done;” 
therefore there never is any failure of answer to prayer, for 
God’s will is always done. How plausible it sounds! I tell my 
children, ‘“‘ Put full confidence in my promise; whatever request 
you make of me (always remembering to say ‘if you please’) I 
will grant it.” So, the next time I come home they rush up to 
me with happy voices to name their request; and I answer, 
“All right. You ask for this ‘if I please;’ but I don’t please; 
so run away now; I have been as good as my word, haven't I ?” 
Does this strike you as quite satisfactory? If not, you are ina 
position to understand why this argument from “ Thy will be 
done” is no sufficient answer to the grave perplexities which 
burden many earnest hearts in relation to the subject of prayer; 
—why it sounds to such hearts more like a subterfuge than like 
an explanation. 

Such answers as these to the @ przorz argument of physical 
science against prayer may be grouped in the general category 
described in lawyers’ phrase as “ confessing and avoiding.” 
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4. There remains another answer, which consists in denying 
the minor premise of the syllogism—in claiming that the 
sequence of cause and effect in the physical system is not 
constant, but is habitually interrupted by divine interference. 

The objection to the former class of answers is that they are 
not answers at all, but a giving up of the case. They “confess” 
but do not succeed in “avoiding.” . The objection to the latter 
is that it is untenable, or at least unmaintainable. If you can 
believe it yourself, you cannot get other people to believe it. 

The answer which I propose to the syllogism is NMegatur 
major. It is not true that in the case of events predetermined 
by anterior causes, prayer is unreasonable, nor a divine answer 
to it impossible. It is both possible that nature may be con- 
stant and prayer may be divinely fulfilled. 

But how? On this point, the primary axioms or the undeni- 
able conclusions of science seem to stand confronting the first 
principles of religion,—the most unambiguous utterances of 
Jesus Christ, and where can we find relief from the impending 
collision ? 

Simply in this: that the collision which always seems im- 
pending never comes. The axioms of science are true—the 
stability of law, the persistence of force, the sequency of causes; 
and the promises of God are true, and blessed is every one that 
putteth his trust in Him. The impending collision between them 
is like the crash which timid by-standers fear, when, in some 
enormous engine, huge masses of ponderous metal are heaved up 
one towards another, as if about to collide in shock and ruin; 
but, geared with consummate art, they do but touch each other 
with the gentlest kiss, and turn back with precise obedience 
each into its place again. The kingdom of nature and the 
kingdom of grace are one kingdom of one King. They are two 
parts of one enginery, and we need have no misgivings lest the 
Maker of it should have miscalculated the proportions and the 
fittings, and his faithfulness to his promises be found irrecon- 
cilable with his constancy to his steadfast laws. 

Now, in order to come to a clearer understanding of how 
these things can be, let me step aside from the argument, and 
tell a story of personal reminiscence the bearing of which will 
appear by-and-by. 
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Many years ago, in my boyhood, I travelled in company with 
a missionary and his family from Beirit on the coast of Syria, 
across the plains and rolling hills of Mesopotamia, and down 
the swift Tigris to the torrid site of ancient Nineveh. It wasa 
difficult and even a perilous journey for that slender, fragile 
man and his invalid wife and two infant children; but it was a 
journey “begun, continued and ended in God.” How well I 
remember that parting Lord’s Supper with the company of 
missionaries at Beirit, and the prayer in which my father 
uttered Moses’ petition: ‘If thy presence go not with them, 
carry them not up hence!’ As we fared slowly along the way 
once trodden westward by Abraham, father of believers, the 
wilderness and the solitary place were glad because of us. Each 
morning when the tents were struck, we knelt together in the 
desert to ask the protecting care of Abraham’s God, and then, 
as the little caravan moved toward the sunrise, we sang together, 
in the old tune of “ Leyden”: 


‘So Abraham, by divine command, 
Left his own house, to walk with God.” 


After weeks of patient journeying, through perils of sickness 
and perils of robbers, we rested within the black walls of famous 
old Diarbekir on the upper Tigris, and there waited for the 
goat-skin rafts that were to float us down the river. 

While we were delayed here, a courier arrived with letters, 
and among them a very painful one to our missionary friend, 
dated at Canton, China, that had gone by way of London and 
New York and then across the Atlantic again to Beirdit, and 
thence to this Turkish city on the Tigris. It contained the 
news that his brother, a missionary in China, was suffering 
under an attack of fever that threatened his life. Here was a 
new burden laid on our poor friend, who was already bravely 
bearing his many troubles; and whither could he go with such 
an anxiety as this? Should he pray that the danger might be 
averted? But long before this, the danger must have been 
passed, on the one side or the other, and the result must have 
been sealed up among past events, which even Omnipotence 
cannot change. Was it right to pray to be delivered from a 
sorrow that was future fo iam, even though the fact must have 
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been decided months before, on the other side of the world? 
We used to talk over the question as we shot down the Tigris 
rapids between the cavernous cliffs, or moored our rafts at night 
under thickets of pomegranates and oleanders. And it grew 
clear before my mind that in our dealings with Him who in- 
habiteth eternity, to whom there is no future and no past, we 
need take no account of considerations of time. When He 
hears the cry of his children and rewards their prayer, He will 
take care of its consistency with the order of his own acts; we 
need give ourselves no concern about the matter. To a philo- 
sophical—to a reasonably intelligent—mind, there need be no 
difficulty in the thought that the issue of that disease on the 
shore of the Pacific may have been determined—predetermined 
before the earth was—with reference to the believing prayer of 
a tired missionary, uttered months afterward on the banks of 
the Tigris. And when, a little later, amid the sultry heats of 
Misul, he received tidings that his brother was recovering, it 
was not difficult to recognize in this the answer to that ex fost 
facto prayer which, reasonable or not, he could not help praying 
in the hour of his anxiety. 

Now in stating this case, I have stated the utmost imagi- 
nable case of difficulty concerning the doctrine of prayer. The 
difficulty derived from the invariableness of natural law is a 
slight one in comparison. The objection to prayer from the 
immutability of nature, which physical science brings up to us 
as if it were some new thing, is not so formidable as the objec- 
tion from the immutability of God, which is as old as theology. 
But here is a stronger case than either, when our prayer con- 
cerns some event, unknown to us, which must have been 
decided already, so that Omnipotence itself cannot make it 
not to have been. And if prayer is not absurd and unreason- 
able in this case, it is impossible, with all the resources of 
science or metaphysics, to construct a case in which it shall be 
unreasonable—a case that shall be too hard for God, or too 
hard for the faith of his children. If God can determine an 
event from eternity with reference to a prayer that will be 
uttered far down in the ages of time, He can certainly arrange 
the antecedents and causes of the event also in advance. He 
who from the beginning has foreseen my prayer, and has in- 
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tended the answer to it, may well have adjusted, in his ever- 
lasting counsels, the chain of causes and effects in which the 
answer has its place. 

Hear a parable. A certain man had two sons, one of whom 
was wise and one was foolish. Them he placed at school, and 
promised them gifts at Christmas on condition of their writing 
the week before, to remind him of the promise. And soon after 
this he went into a far country, from which he would be obliged 
to start the gifts, to be in time for Christmas, earlier than the 
arrival of these letters of the week before. So he said to him- 
self, ‘I know just how it will be with those two boys. The elder 
is faithful and punctual. It is safe for me to express the parcel 
to his address. And the other boy is negligent and indolent, 
and, what is worse, he does not really believe my word. I know 
he will not write; therefore I will send him a letter explaining 
to him how it was that he failed of receiving a gift.’ When the 
week before Christmas came, the younger boy made game of 
his brother for writing, saying that he had studied the time- 
tables, and had found that it was quite too late for a letter to 
make any difference; that if the package was coming, it must 
be on the way already; and if it was not at that moment 
actually aboard of the train and ez route, not all the letter- 
writing in the world would put it aboard. Christmas morning 
came, and only one package was delivered at the door. Still 
he was confident that writing made no difference. The package 
must have started before the letter arrived. But when, by-and- 
by, instead of a gift, he got his father’s letter, he was observed 
to be much less jocular and more pensive. However, the pro- 
fessor of physics in the school comforted him with the latest 
edition of Appletons’ Railroad Guide, showing him from the 
time-tables that he had not been in the least to blame.’ 

I ask the reader carefully to consider and reconsider this 
statement: that the difficulties attendant on the Christian doc- 
trine of Prayer, and the related doctrines of Providence and 
Miracle are very largely difficulties in which Theology has 
gratuitously involved itself by blunders of definition. 


1 The parable is defective in that it represents the father as acting from con- 
jectural or probable foresight of the action of the younger son. If we suppose 
him to be possessed of ‘‘ foreknowledge absolute,” the analogy is amended. 
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1. We are in the habit of defining a mzracle as an tnterrup- 
tion of natural order or law. It isa false definition. A mzracle 
means simply a wonder. It is so called, not by reason of its re- 
lation to the laws of nature, but by reason of its relation to the 
minds of men. It is not an after-thought of God, nor an 
expedient on God’s part to meet an unexpected emergency. It 
starts out sudden, astounding, upon our vision; but it has lain 
in the purposes of eternal Wisdom, from the beginning or ever 
the earth was. Now if predetermined, why not prepared? If 
foreseen, why not arranged aforetime? And if so arranged and 
fitted invisibly into the framework of natural causes, is it any 
the less a miracle, when at last the human exigency arrives, and 
at the very moment of the need, the divine wonder flashes forth 
upon the eye? 

When 

‘* The pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind,” 


Came forth at the waving of 


‘The rod of Amram’s son,” 


And 
‘‘ Darkened all the land of Nile,” 


The frightened Pharaoh saw that it was a miracle. Now sup- 
pose that the magicians of Egypt, finding their craft in danger, 
had bestirred themselves to discredit this notable miracle. Sup- 
pose they had sent out a commission into the desert to find 
where this unprecedented cloud of locusts had been gendered ; 
and that these had come back in triumph, bringing handfuls of 
the dry pupa-cases which they had scooped up from the desert 
sands, and flung them down before Pharaoh and said, “‘ Miracle, 
forsooth! See there!” Would it have been any the less a miracle 
for all that? Would the miracle have been one whit the less 
miraculous, if they had been able to trace the genealogy of 
every locust in the cloud, through all its generations, back to 
the original grasshopper that nibbled the leaves of Paradise ? 

If ever there was a notable miracle related, is it not the 
story of the downfall of the walls of Jericho at the sounding of 
the trumpets? When I visited the Jordan valley, there were the 
walls of ~ ‘berias lying as flat as ever the walls of Jericho lay. 
That w! e valley is scarred with such ruin wrought by earth- 
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quake. Is it essential to the miraculousness of the downfall of 
Jericho, that this should not have been caused by one of them? 
If the progress of seismology should by-and-by show in detail 
the long chain of geologic causes beginning with the first con- 
gealing of the earth’s crust, working in long sequence through 
immeasurable cycles, lying silent and hidden in deep veins and 
fissures of the nether rocks, there waiting as in ambush through 
the generations of history, and at last, without one hair’s-breadth 
deviation from the course of physical law, at the exact point in 
space, at the cry of the trumpets, at the shout of the marching 
warriors, springing forth in devastation,—would this make the 
fact less miraculous, or magnificently more so? 

I claim acknowledgment, then, that a violation of the order 
of nature is no necessary part of the definition of a miracle. 
And if not, still less is it part of the definition of answer to 
prayer. It is no part of a reasonable Christian theology, but 
only a blunder by which uninstructed faith plays into the hands 
of unbelieving science, to hold that an answer to prayer implies 
an after-thought of God or a modification of his plans and 
arrangements. With God are no after-thoughts.’ 

The keenest, brightest utterance of unbelief concerning 
prayer is found, where we might expect to find it, in some of 
the fluent couplets of POPE’s Essay on Man: 


‘* Think we, like some weak prince, th’ Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favorites to reverse his laws ? 
Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget to thunder, and recall ker fires ? 
On air or sea new motions be impressed, 
O blameless Bethel, to relieve thy breast ? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease, if thou go by ?” 


The most childlike faith may freely answer all these ques- 
tions in the negative. The simplest Alpine peasant, over 


! This argument (not the illustrations) is said by Maimonides to have been 
held by some of the elder Rabbins—a quarter toward which one does not commonly 
look in search of rationalizing expositions. See Note in Smitn’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, Article ‘‘ Miracles,” together with the opening remarks of Bishop 
Fitzgerald, the author of the Article. 

I remember, in Lord NuGENT’s Lands, Classicaland Sacred, howtha thor was 
shocked with the rationalism of Dr. Robinson, who pointed outask win the 
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whose religious credulity the famous English professor, in his 
annual Swiss vacation-ramble, grows genially hilarious, need not 
take the other side. ‘ When the loose mountain trembles from 
on high,” and house, and home, and children and wife, all, with 
‘his own life, are in jeopardy from the horrors of the impending 
land-slide, he groans, he shouts, he cries, he prays to God for 
deliverance,—and so would Professor Tyndall or Mr. Galton. 
And when by-and-by the awful storm and crash of the ruining 
masses have ceased, and he ventures to look forth on the scene 
of desolation, and realizes that his cottage is still safe, and his 
children sleeping unharmed and undisturbed in their beds, in 
the simplicity of a trusting soul he lifts up his thanks to God 
who has heard his prayer in peril, and delivered him with so 
great a deliverance. It is all very well for the scientific gentle- 
man from London to come up to his side, and with a fine 
superiority explain to him that there has really been no inter- 
vention, no interruption of the laws of nature,—that the causes 
which determined the path of the land-slide are not of recent 
origin—the jutting crag that caught and swerved it aside, the 
stretch of loose sand through which it plowed heavily with 
retarded motion, the swell of land that checked it at last, just 
as it seemed on the point of overwhelming the good man’s 
dwelling—that all these conditions had been fixed from of old, 
that they were of ancient geologic formation, and that the 
devastating masses had only obeyed the law of gravitation and 
followed the line of least resistance. But it isin vain. At such 
a time the spirit of an honest man ought to be not only glad 
but grateful, and will be. Look at them side by side, the 
philosopher and the peasant, and say whether of the twain is 
the type of a nobler manhood, of a truer instinct of duty, nay! 
of a sounder philosophy—the philosopher, glibly pattering of 


bay of Suez, at the place of the probable crossing of the Hebrews, which might 
have codperated with the ‘‘strong east wind blowing all night” (Zxod., xiv, 21) 
to secure the result. But I have never been able distinctly to apprehend wherein 
the mention of a shallow in the bay should necessarily be more painful to the 
pious mind than the mention of a strong east wind. 

Of course, in this writing, I expect to be understood by some people, and 
represented by some others, as arguing that all miracles are to be explained by 
natural causes; whereas my sole contention is this: that an interruption of 
natural causes is not essential to the idea of a miracle. 
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the Unknowable, and of formations and friction and gravitation, 
and saying “Oh, my dear man, there has been no deliverance, no 
hearing of prayer, nothing to be grateful for, nothing but laws 
of nature; don’t pray, there’s a good fellow; don’t give thanks, 
don’t be grateful; it is only your good luck, you know:’—or 
the peasant, kneeling there upon the threshold of his uninjured 
home, lifting up his eyes and hands to heaven in thankfulness 
to say: “I sought the Lord, and He heard me, and delivered 
me from all my fears. This poor man cried, and the Lord 
heard him, and delivered him out of all his troubles.” 

I am not afraid to claim that the answer thus made to the 
argument against prayer and miracle, derived from the fixity of 
natural law, and the persistence of force, is a solid and sufficient 
answer. The objection comes to us in a new form, in modern 
times, illustrated by the superb demonstrations of the persist- 
ence of matter and the conservation and correlation of forces. 
But it is not substantially a new objection; and no improvement 
in scientific demonstration will ever be able to present this 
argument from the predetermination and immutability of nature 
in nearly so formidable a shape as its old shape of an argument 
from the foreordination and immutability of God. If theology 
and practical religion have been able, through all these mil- 
lenniums, to hold steadfastly to the doctrine of prayer, while 
keeping in view the tremendous fact of the immutability of 
God, they may be much at their ease as to any objections that 
will ever be brought forth from the fact of the immutability of 
nature. 

But this answer has, of course, only a negative value. It 
only proves, in answer to the plausible argument of scientific 
infidelity, that prayer is not necessarily absurd, nor answer to 
prayer impossible. 

‘A small thing to claim,’ you say, ‘to have proved that this, 
the vital centre of all religion, is not a sheer impossibility !’ 

Well, small thing or great thing, it is an indispensable thing 
to do, at a time when this very objection to prayer is so per- 
sistently pushed, in literature, in public discourse, and in men’s 
common talk—when it is painfully felt by souls that love and 
long to pray, and that encounter it thrusting its ugly shape 
between them and God, and laying its cadaverous hand upon 
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their lips when they would say “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” ‘A small thing,’ you say, ‘to prove that prayer is 
not impossible.’ But to such souls as these, it is enough. 
Take away this one hindrance, and to them the rest proves 
itself. The craving need of their lives is an argument for 
prayer; the thirst of their souls after the living God is an 
argument; and the strong instinct of their childlike faith is to 
them “the evidence of things not seen.” 


But now we come to another argument against Prayer, one 
which, I think, makes itself far more widely and deeply felt in 
common minds—the Argument, as we may call it, from Experi- 
ence and Induction. Conceding the former point, that answer 
to prayer is not impossible, it puts the question very perti- 
naciously and inexorably, ‘ After all, is prayer actually answered ? 
Can you show me a positive, unmistakable, demonstrable case of 
an event taking place in answer to prayer which you can prove 
would not have taken place without prayer? Can you show, 
by a large statistical induction, any authenticated averages 
or percentages that tend to prove the effectiveness of prayer? 
Are you prepared to deny that there are instances of manifest 
failure of prayers to be answered? And if so, what is the value 
of the alleged divine promise ?’ 

Our thoughts naturally turn back to those eighty days of 
universal sorrow, fear and anxiety, and continual prayer to God, 
while our beloved Garfield lay and languished of his wound. If 
ever there were sincere, united, believing prayers for a distinct 
object, it was during those eighty days. If ever there was a 
definite, apparent failure and defeat of prayer, it was when 
those eighty days were ended. It seemed a crucial experiment. 
We had bidden the world look and see the result, and were 
ready to claim the recovery of the President as a proof of the 
power of prayer;—and he did not recover. The experiment 
failed. And it can hardly be said that the American pulpit 
appeared to great advantage in its efforts to explain the matter. 

Shrewd people will warn me that I am not bettering my 
case any when I go on to say that in that public disappoint- 
ment there was no new trial of our faith—that the like trial had 
befallen each one of us severally, many a time, in our personal 
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experience. In fact, it is so far from being a new thing, that 
the same failure is lamented and bitterly complained of by 
Jeremiah, and Asaph, and David, and many another man after 
God’s own heart, as long ago as the days of the Old Testament. 
The complaints of failure stand face to face, in the Psalter, with 
the most unreserved assurances of the divine promise. Perhaps 
this doesn’t help the case. But I am not trying, just now, to 
improve the appearance of the case. I want to know just how 
bad the case is, without disguise or mitigation. 

But alongside of these depressing, but perfectly open and 
notorious facts, observe these other facts which stand in such 
curious contrast with them: 1, That in spite of it all the habit 
of prayer continues among men undiminished, even among 
intelligent and reasonable men; 2, That the very persons who 
have prayed with the deepest earnestness, with the most sincere, 
affectionate and submissive faith, and who have suffered the 
most signal and grievous disappointments in prayer, do some- 
how never seem, in the long-run, to get discouraged about 
praying. Their faith is “cast down, but not destroyed ;”’ and 
presently it comes up again, braver and stronger than ever. 
According to my observation, the most solid confidence in 
prayer is to be found in those who have had deep and bitter ex- 
perience of disappointment in prayer; that these are just the 
people who are most unmistakably convinced of the faithfulness 
of God toward them, as a prayer-hearing and covenant-keeping 
God. A strange fact, isn’t it? How do you explain it? May 
it not be that there is something in the personal relations 
between them and God, which, if we could know it, would throw 
light on the matter? This certainly we are compelled to admit, 
—looking on the unreserved content of such souls, who declare, 
in the face of all failures and disappointments, their full satis- 
faction with God’s dealing with them in his covenant of prayer— 
that if they are content, and God is content, it is not for us to 
step in between the contracting parties with any complaints of 
ours. There are many such cases on record—as of one who 
cried, “‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” “Why 
art Thou so far from helping me?” ‘O my God, I cry in the day- 
time, but Thou hearest not... . But Thou art holy, O Thou 
that inhabitest the praises of Israel.” And then (among 
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others) is the case of Paul, who thrice besought the Lord 
to be healed of an infirmity, and received for answer only 
this word, “ My grace is sufficient for thee,’—but who never 
seems to have thought that his prayer had not been answered— 
and more, and who went praying on in faith more strong than 
ever. 

In one shape or other, sometimes in a shape most unforeseen 
but always to their full satisfaction, the answer to prayer comes, 
slowly, perhaps, but comes always, to teachable, trustful souls, 
who wait patiently for the Lord. But it is not with such as 
these, only, that we have todo. Their interior personal experi- 
ence may satisfy them, but it cannot be expected to satisfy 
those who stand looking on from outside, questioning in cool 
earnestness, doubting but not scoffing, demanding the truth, 
and the proof of it. They ask for positive knowledge—for some- 
thing of the nature of scientific demonstration, in a matter of 
such vital interest as the matter of prayer to God; and are we 
prepared to give it? It has been called for with no small 
importunity and plausibility by some scientific men: they have 
even proposed the form of the test or “prayer-gauge” that 
would be satisfactory to them. And what answer can be made 
to this challenge? Are we able to present any scientific proof 
of the power of prayer, that will stand the customary tests of 
inductive logic, such as scientific men are accustomed to apply 
and accept ? 

Frankly, I doubt whether we can. And further, it would be 
strange and out of the common course of things if we could. It 
would be an exception to the order of the universe; and that, 
certainly, is not the thing for a sczentific mind to expect or de- 
mand. For when the highest science comes to observe physical 
facts in their moral relations, it finds this method pervading the 
whole system of nature—that the things most remote from 
human control and from practical human concern are most 
capable of being fully and exactly known; the things that most 
concern human life, that come nearest to human hearts and 
souls, are so inscrutable in their nature, or so vastly complex in 
their relations, that we cannot confidently calculate upon them, 
—we are compelled to act on probabilities or on presumptions. 
The things that are far away, we comprehend; the things 
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nearest at hand are bewildering. We understand the mechan- 
ism of the stars; the mechanism of the weather confounds us. 
We can calculate an eclipse or a planetary conjunction centuries 
ahead ; but we cannot compute a thunder-storm from week to 
week, or be sure of fair weather three days in advance. The 
chemistry of rocks, and soils, and gases, is simple enough; but 
in proportion as things are found higher and higher in the scale 
of organic life, the more perplexed becomes the chemical com- 
position of them. ‘Complications increase according as the 
objects attain a higher degree of organization, and become 
greatest of allin the bodily frame of man, and in that frame, in 
the nervous system, the part most intimately connected with 
the functions of the mind.”*’ But chemistry, after all, even in 
these most complicated applications of it, is at least an exact 
science. Medicine, on the other hand, which takes up the same 
sort of study and carries it one stage nearer to humanity, be- 
comes at once a science of probabilities and uncertainties. 
“ Doctors disagree” and err in diagnosis and prognosis; and 
small wits think it a fine thing to banter the physician and his 
science with what is the characteristic of the profoundly obscure 
and intricate subject of the science, which excludes exactness of 
knowledge from many of its applications. We can have precise 
demonstration about many things that are of minor importance 
to us; but when our child is in the agony of diphtheria, or the 
torpor of typhoid, we have to grope our way by conjecture, and 
do the thing that may perhaps be the wrong thing to do, but 
which on the whole, according to the best judgment that we 
can make, seems most likely to be the right one. 

Nowhere has this characteristic in the order of the world 
been so distinctly pointed out as by the leader and founder of 
the Positive Philosophy, Auguste Comte. It is the basis of that 
classification of the sciences which is the pride of his great 
system.” 


1 McCosn, Divine Government, Physical and Moral. 

2 Philosophie Positive, tom. I, p. 96. Dividing philosophy into five funda- 
mental sciences, he says: ‘‘La premiére [l’astronomie] considére les phéno- 
ménes les plus généraux, les plus simples, les plus abstraits, et les plus éloignés 
de l’humanité. . . . Les phénoménes considérés par la derniére [la physique 
sociale] song, au contraire, les plus particuliers, les plus compliqués, les plus con- 
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And this, which is the prevailing principle in the physical 
world, is still moreé conspicuously true in the moral world. As 
the apostle of atheistic science remarks,—when we pass over 
from Biology to Sociology, we have to leave demonstrative 
methods and precise conclusions behind us. In the moral 
world, everything is matter of probability. Nothing is certain, 
in the physical sense of the word. A “moral certainty” means 
a high degree of probability—-not a mathematical demonstra- 
tion. And this sort of certainty—a “ moral certainty,” which 
means an uncertainty—is the only certainty that we have to act 
upon in questions of duty. Whether we like it or not, that is 
the way the world is made for us. In business affairs, the 
faculty of success is the faculty of promptly and wisely striking 
the balance of probabilities. The man who acts only on cer- 
tainties does not act at all until it is too late. We have general 
rules to go by, but not universal rules, that have no exception. 
“‘ Honesty is the best policy” is a sound business maxim; but it 
does not mean that there is not many a fine fortune built up by 
lying and fraud. The questions of friendship and love, on 
which our lives turn, have to be decided on probabilities; and 
those solemn questions of public justice in which the citizen is 
sometimes required literally to decide on the life or death of a 
fellow-man who sits trembling before him in the dock, have to 
be decided in the same way. We do not know, to a demon- 
stration, but we are “satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt” 
(whatever that vague law-phrase may mean) and so we go 
forward and say the word that takes away the life of a fellow- 
being. We have to doit. Itis right to doit. It is wrong—it 


is a sin against society and against God, if we refuse to do it. 


Here is one of the most impressive illustrations of the general 
principle, that in the highest concerns of human nature we are 
compelled to act without demonstration, on probabilities, not 
certainties. It is the know-nothing “ Positive Philosophy” that 
points out this impressive fact in the system of the world, in 
which we so clearly recognize a divine method for the education 
of humanity. 


crets, et les plus directement interessants pour l’homme. . . . Entre ces deux 
extrémes, les degrés de specialité, de complication et de personnalité des phéno- 
ménes vont graduellement en augmentant.”’ See, further, pp. 101, 102. 
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And now, as men trace this ascending scale in the organiza- 
tion of life, of human nature, of human society, and find, as 
they rise from the inferior to the higher concerns of the soul 
and of the race, that they get further and further away from 
physical and mathematical certainties, and are compelled more 
and more to act on probabilities,—is it their expectation that 
when they arrive at the summit and crown of all, the relation 
between man and God, they will find this principle suddenly 
reversed ?—that God and prayer, and faith and providence will 
be matter of experiment, and gauging and quantitative analysis? 
In all these other matters—sickness, business, friendship, love, 
justice, conscience—they are content to decide on probabilities, 
and while not seeing, nevertheless to act as if seeing, things that 
are invisible—to walk by faith, not by sight. As they ascend, 
stair by stair, from the plane of mere mechanism, they find this 
law asserting itself more and more emphatically; and at the 
topmost step—the tremendous step that leads from man to 
God—they turn suddenly on the heel and face backwards, and 
say, ‘Give us a prayer-gauge—a scientific test! Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us! Show us some properly attested in- 
stance of answer to prayer—of an event taking place as a conse- 
quence of prayer, which clearly and demonstrably would not 
have taken place without prayer, and we will believe.’ 

If I were to answer according to its folly this demand of 
positive philosophers for that which on the face of it is incon- 
sistent with the Positive Philosophy, I should say to them 
“ Show me the prayer, and I will show you the answer to it.” 
And doubtless they would go on to show it tome. And what 
is this, forsooth, that you are displaying? Bent knees, hands 
clasped and wringing, lifted eyes streaming with tears,—sighs, 
sobs, groans, ejaculations, words of petition and entreaty—do 
you call this @ prayer? Well, doubtless in one sense of the 
word it is a prayer—in the sense in which the word is used by a 
stage-manager. It is an opera-prayer. But in any true sense 
of the word there may be prayer without anything of this, and 
there may be all this without prayer. You can’t show me a 
prayer; you can’t see it; you can’t hear it; you can’t weigh it; 
you can’t exhibit it by a chemical re-action, nor by an electro- 
meter. You know its presence not by demonstration, but by a 
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strong conviction, as you know of love, friendship, justice, con- 
science. And if you cannot put your finger on the act of 
prayer, and say there it is, how much less can you find and 
demonstrate the answer to it, and the connection between 
prayer and answer, and prove that the event would not have 
been but for the prayer! You find no difficulty here that is dif- 
ferent in kind from those that beset you in medical science, and 
in social science; you only find the like difficulty (as you might 
expect) in a stronger form. This is the perplexing and baffling 
thing in the study of medicine, that only in exceptional cases 
can one say of a certainty ‘this was what did it; that change 
would not have followed if this treatment had not been 
adopted.’ We don’t certainly know, in such cases. It is 
ordered, in matters of life and death, and still more in matters 
of social duty and morality, and most of all in the religious 
relation between man and God, that we walk amid many uncer- 
tainties and be disciplined by doubts—that we walk by faith— 
not by sight. And it is ordered wisely, as even we can see. If 
it were otherwise—if the rewards of virtue, the answers to 
prayer were invariably visible to all, capable of demonstration 
to the senses, and of being set forth beyond the possibility of 
question in statistical tables, there is danger that both virtue 
and prayer would cease to be. Faith would vanish away. 
Prayer would become mere incantation ; and piety and morality 
degenerate into selfish calculation. Once let it be demonstrated 
to the universal conviction that always and in all its results, 
both remote and immediate, “honesty is the best policy,” and 
thenceforward you have no more honest men, but only politic 
men who know too much to injure their own prospects and 
their own immediate advantage. Doubtless it would be a 
better world, in some respects, if it were a world with prayer- 
gauges and compensatory. balances for righteousness and char- 
ity. It would be a world with less vice in it,—and very little 
virtue ;—a world without profaneness or ungodliness,—and with- 
out piety or holiness. Possibly it might not be so much better 
a world, after all, for such a race as ours to live in. 

It is not reasonable, then, it is not even scientific, to expect 
physical and statistical demonstrations of the Power of Prayer. 
There is an anterior presumption against any attempt to furnish 
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such a demonstration, no matter where it comes from,—whether 
it is an account of the results of the Fulton Street Prayer- 
meeting, or a volume of reports of intercessions at Lourdes 
and La Salette. 

But is there no positive and trustworthy evidence that we can 
trust on this subject? If faith may not demand demon- 
stration, it does need something to go upon. What evidence 
have we that God hears and answers prayer ? 

1. We have the universal instinctive craving of the soul for 
prayer. I know with what a sneer this argument will be met 
on the part of ‘ positive’ philosophers, who are apt to be more 
positive than certain. And yet this argument, which is the 
scorn of positive science, is of just the same sort with that 
which, in the last resort, is the final appeal of science itself—an 
instinctive craving for order and law, an instinctive cognition of 
the sequence of cause and effect, an instinctive conviction of 
the constancy of natural law. On such postulates as these, 
Science has climbed to her splendid achievements, and having 
attained thereto, scornfully kicks down the ladder on which she 
climbed, with sneers at spiritual instincts and cravings. But 
will Science give a reason why the thirsting of the soul after the 
living God is not as worthy a test of truth as the thirst for a 
wider induction and a more comprehensive classification? I 
put in this universal impulse of the human race to pray to God 
in its moments of need, as testimony to the divine warrant of 
prayer. God has not put this within us to delude us. He does 
not say to his children, Seek ye my face in vain. 

2. There is the fact, hardly to be denied, even by the very 
fanaticism of unbelief, that the practice of prayer (I do not 
mean religious reverie or rhapsody, but petition to God and 
trust in Him) does minister to the noblest and fairest growths 
of human character; and, on the other hand, that the disuse 
and loss of prayer out of the life tends, ordinarily, to the de- 
basement of the tone of manhood and womanhood. Since, 
then, it is not to be believed that falsehood can be salutary, we 
conclude that this salutary thing is true. 

3. There is the common testimony of believers, of whatever 
different lands and ages, who have spent their lives in habitual 
prayer, that prayer has not been in vain to them, but that, in 
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full retrospect of all that has seemed to them like disappoint- 
ment and sore trial of faith, and to others like the manifest 
failure of the divine promise,—nevertheless, they are satisfied of 
the unfailing faithfulness of God’s dealings with them. I offer 
their testimony for what it is worth—the testimony of the most 
suffering, grieved, unsuccessful, disappointed of God’s children, 
to whom the world points as examples of the uselessness of 
prayer, but whom it dare not call as its own witnesses for the 
impeachment of the divine faithfulness. I offer it, I say, for 
what it is worth. It is very incomplete, doubtless; we have 
but a few instances out of the ten thousand times ten thousand. 
It is open to the imputation of being one-sided—of reporting 
the coincidences and confirmations, and saying nothing about 
the failures. Agreed. I said it would not be conclusive. But 
it is relevant, and it is credible. Weigh it, each man for him- 
self, and take it for what it is worth. 

And then set over against it, or on the same side of the 
account, as the case may be, whatever balance you may find, 
after comparing the results of your observation, and of other 
men’s observation, of the course of the world—the notable and 
impressive alleged answers to prayer, the signal alleged failures 
of prayer. You will find, as soon as you leave the testimony of 
personal experience, and enter the domain of general observa- 
tion, the elements of possible error are multiplied to a perplexing 
degree, and you will feel only a very limited confidence in your 
totals and averages and balances. But whatever the result may 
be, give it whatever weight it is entitled to. 

4. Finally, I think that you will come, at the end of your 
studies and questionings, to decide the matter, in your own 
mind, by the weight of authority, if so be that you know of any 
authority that might be considered as decisive on such a sub- 
ject. 

You dislike this way of settling the question, perhaps. You 
prefer to hold your views on this point, as on scientific subjects, 
as the result of independent inquiry, and conviction by evidence. 
But, my dear sir, you do not hold your scientific opinions in 
any such way as you think you do. No matter how thorough 
and independent you think yourself, the great body of your 
opinions is taken by you on the authority of others. This is 
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true even in matters of mathematical evidence. If any man 
living might be presumed to have the time, the occasion, the 
taste, and preéminently the ability, to know the truth about the 
fundamental principles of his science, it should be that great 
mathematician, Mr. Airy, astronomer-royal at Greenwich. But 
he declares that he does not know, of his personal knowledge, 
the truth of the Copernican system; that he has never followed 
through the demonstrations of the Przxcizpiza to satisfy himself 
about them; that he takes them on faith—on the authority of 
the great Newton, corroborated by the assent of successive 
astronomers who have wrought on that foundation, and have 
found it a firm and good basis for their work.’ 

If we could know, anywhere among the sons of men, one 
preéminent for knowledge, insight, just discernment in spiritual 
things, as the great Newton in physical and mathematical,—one 
whose acute penetration into the spiritual facts of man warrant 
our confidence in him when he declares to us the truth concern- 
ing God,—who speaks of heavenly things, and men wonder 
because he speaks as one having authority, and believe on him 
that he is in God and God in him; if we should hear such a 
one as this declare with authoritative reiteration that “men 
ought always to pray and not to faint,” should hear him instruct 
us after what manner we ought to pray, and listen to the 
declaration which he boldly makes, as of his own knowledge, 
that God will reward the prayer of his people, though He bear 
long with them; if we should find these declarations of author- 
ity to have been tried by the unreserved confidence of successive 
generations of disciples, through the sorest trials of their faith, 
in suffering, and poverty, and martyrs’ deaths, practising on his 
precepts and resting on his promises, and ever testifying that 
they are “yea and amen,” “ faithful and true ;’—then we should 
have, not, indeed, an explanation that would satisfy our reason, 
but a firm and solid basis for our faith. 

This is the one argument that I have to offer—the authority 
of Christ on the testimony of his church. I believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


‘IT am obliged to quote from recollection. The statement is made in one of 
the Essays prefixed to the Eighth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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But let me take time to answer a question from a “ practical 
man,” who has been wanting for some time to put just one 
question : 

“Do you really believe, Mr. Bacon, that if you pray and I 
don’t pray, your affairs will turn out any better than mine? 
This brings the matter down to a practical point. Asan honest, 
candid man, do you really believe it ?” 

I answer, I cannot certainly foretell. It is as if you should 
ask: ‘If you are scrupulously honest and upright, and I shrewdly 
lie and cheat, will you prosper and succeed while I break down 
and die a poor man?’ I do not know. It does not always 
turn out so; as Job found, and as Asaph in Psalm, xxiii, 
found, and as the author of Ecclestastes found. It is more often 
so than not. And when the general rule seems to fail, it is the 
general rule, still. Honesty zs the best policy, though I might 
be puzzled to give you a statistical demonstration of it. And 
never shall I be more sure of it, than when, after years of up- 
right, honest toil, I walk the streets in seedy garments, a failure, 
an unsuccessful old man, and catch your eye as you whirl by 
me in your carriage. Honesty is the best policy, still—always. 
I know the rule, now; and some time I shall understand the 
exceptions. 

Just so with the other question: ‘If you pray, and I don’t, 
will your affairs turn out betterthan mine?’ I do not certainly 
know. It does not uniformly turn out so, in any two given 
cases. It may be you will go to the end of your long life 
marked by the world as a successful and happy man. Never a 
prayer for daily bread in all your house; and yet your table is 
spread with daily abundance, while I live from hand to mouth 
on poor and meagre fare. Never a petition for guidance in 
doubt, or blessing on the work of your hands, but your grounds 
bring forth plentifully, and your ship comes in full-freighted, 
and your investments never fail, and your bank account is the 
envy of the town. Never a supplication goes up from your 
lips when they whom you love are sick; but skilled physicians, 
and rare and costly medicines are at your command, and all the 
healing climates of the earth are as if at your door, and you put 
your trust in nothing higher than these; but your sick recover, 
and your home is bright with congratulations in which there 
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mingles no thought of thankfulness to God;—and meanwhile 
sickness comes to my house, the home of daily prayer, where 
silent thankfulness for every daily mercy burns like the per- 
petual flame before an altar ;—and over the dear form so racked 
with anguish or wasting with slow decay, I pour out my soul 
to God, an hourly sacrifice, and pray, and hope, and wait,—and 
wait in vain. On goes the course of the disease, inexorable as 
if under a mechanic law; and at last the beloved one is torn 
from my heart, and I lay the dear, marred body in the earth, 
and sit down alone and desolate in the silent house, and the 
unbelievers ask each other, under their breath, “ Where is now 
his God?” and “What profit shall we have, if we pray unto 
Him?” 

Do not such things happen? Yes, thank God, they do! 
Thank God, who does not so bind himself to the letter of our 
petition but that we can trust Him not to answer our crying to 
our own ruin—can trust Him to withhold as well as to give; 
else no man would dare to pray. Thank God, who can be better 
than his word, and do for us exceeding abundantly adove all 
that we ask or think, making all things work together for our 
good, and changing sorrow into an “eternal weight of glory ;’— 
who to the soul that waiteth for Him, with long persistent 
patience that is born of steadfast faith, at last reveals the mean- 
ing of his strange way, making light to spring forth out of 
darkness, until, how perplexed soever each may be concerning 
all the rest, each for himself sees and understands and glorifies 
the loving-kindness of the Lord towards him, so that from 
among the multitude of His redeemed ones, now so often per- 
plexed, bewildered, long waiting for the light that long delays, 
there shall be at last no voice wanting in the chorus that shall 
“stand upon the sea of glass having the harps of God,” singing 
“the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song of the 
Lamb, ‘ Just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints!’ ” 
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ARTICLE V. 
TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


TRANSLATED BY S. STANHOPE ORRIS, PH.D., 


Ewing Professor of Greek in the College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 





Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles to the Nations. 


CHAPTER I, There are Two Ways, one of Life and one of Death, 
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and the difference between the Two Ways is great. 
THe Way oF LIFE. 
The Way of Life, then, is this: 
Duty toward God. 
First, Thou shalt love the God who made thee: 
Duty toward Man. 

Second, Thy neighbor as thyself; and all things whatsoever 
thou wouldst not have befall thee, do thou, too, not to another. 

And of these words the Teaching is this: 

The first commandment: Bless them that curse you, and pray 
for your enemies, and fast for them that persecute you; for 
what thank have ye if ye love them that love you? do not the 
nations also the same? but love ye them that hate you, and ye 
shall not have an enemy. 

Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts. 

If one give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn to him the 
other also, and thou shalt be perfect; if any one press thee into 
service for one mile, go with him two; if one take away thy 
cloak, give him thy coat also; if one take from thee thine own, 
ask 7¢ not back; for not even canst thou. 

Give to every one that asketh thee, and ask not back; for 
to all the Father wills that there be given of his own free gifts. 


10 Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment; for 
11 he is guiltless. Woe to him that receiveth; for if, indeed, one 
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that hath need receiveth, he shall be guiltless; but he that hath 
not need, shall submit to trial with reference to why he received 
and for what furfose, and, having come into custody, shall be ex- 
amined with reference to what he did,’ and shall not go forth 
thence until he have paid the last farthing. 

But concerning this, also, it hath been said: Let thine 
alms sweat in thy hands until thou know to whom to give. 


Cuap. II. And ¢he second commandment of the Teaching is: 
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an 


on 


Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt 
not corrupt boys, thou shalt not commit fornication, thou shalt 
not steal, thou shalt not use magic arts, thou shalt not practise 
sorcery, thou shalt not kill a child by abortion’? nor put it to 
death when born. Thou shalt not covet the things of thy 
neighbor, thou shalt not forswear thyself, thou shalt not bear 
false witness, thou shalt not speak evil, thou shalt not bear a 
grudge. Thou shalt not be double-minded nor double-tongued; 
for doubleness of tongue is a snare of death. Thy word shall 
not be false, nor empty, but fulfilled by deed. Thou shalt not 
be covetous, nor rapacious, nor a hypocrite, nor malicious, nor 
haughty. Thou shalt not take evil counsel against thy neigh- 
bor. Thou shalt not hate any man, but some thou shalt re- 
prove, and for some thou shalt pray, and some thou shalt love 
above thy life. 


Duty toward Self. 


Cuap. III. My child, flee from every evil thing, and from every 


2 


thing like it. 

Be not prone to anger, for anger leadeth to murder; nor 
jealous, nor contentious, nor passionate; for out of all these, 
murders are begotten. 

My child, be not one that lusteth, for lust leadeth to forni- 
cation; nor of foul speech, nor of leering eyes; for out of all 
these, adulteries are begotten. 

My child, be not an augur, since augury leadeth to idolatry; 
nor an enchanter; nor an astrologer; nor a purifier;* nor be 
willing to behold these things; for out of all these, idolatry is 
begotten. 

My child, be not a liar, since lying leadeth to theft, nor a 
lover of money, nor vain-glorious; for out of all these, thefts 
are begotten. 
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6 My child, be not a murmurer, since murmuring leadeth to 
blasphemy; nor self-willed, nor evil-minded, for out of all 
these, blasphemies are begotten. 

7 But be meek, since the meek shall inherit the earth. Be 

8 longsuffering and pitiful and guileless and quiet and good, and 
continually trembling at the words which thou hast heard. 
Thou shalt not exalt thyself, nor give assurance to thy soul. 

10 Thy soul shall not be joined with lofty ones, but with righteous 
and lowly omnes shalt thou hold converse. 

II The events that befall thee, thou shalt accept as good, 
knowing that nothing cometh to pass without God. 


Cuap. 1V. My child, him that speaketh to thee the word of God, 
thou shalt remember night and day, and shalt honor him as 
the Lord; for where‘ the sovereignty of the Lord is proclaimed, 
there is ¢he Lord. 


2 And thou shalt seek out daily the faces of the saints, that 
thou mayst rest upon their words. 
3 Thou shalt not be desirous of division, but shalt bring con- 


tending ones to peace; thou shalt judge righteously; thou shalt 
not respect persons in reproving for transgressions. 

4 Thou shalt not hesitate whether ¢/7s shall be or not. 

5 Be not ove that with reference to receiving stretcheth out 
the hands, but with reference to giving contracteth them: thou 
shalt give by thy hands a ransom, if thou have #7, for thy sins. 

6 Thou shalt not hesitate to give, nor, when giving shalt thou 
murmur ; for thou shalt know who is the good Recompenser 

7 of the offering. Thou shalt not turn away from him that is in 
want, but shalt share all things with thy brother, and shalt not 
say that they are thine own; for if ye are partakers in that 
which is immortal, how much more in the things which are 


mortal. 

8 Thou shalt not remove thy hand from thy son or from thy 
daughter, but from youth shalt teach ¢hem the fear of God. 

9 Thou shalt not lay commands in thy bitterness on thy 


bondman or maid-servant, who hope in the same God, lest 
perchance they shall not fear the God who is over both; for He 
cometh not to call according to appearance, but unto those 
1o whom the Spirit hath prepared. And ye, the slaves, shall, in 
modesty and fear, be subject to your masters as to a type of 


God. 
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II Thou shalt hate all hypocrisy and everything that zs not 
pleasing to the Lord. 
12 Do not in any wise forsake ‘he commandments of the Lord; 


but thou shalt guard what thou hast received, neither adding 
thereto nor taking therefrom. 

13 In ¢he church thou shalt confess thy transgressions, and thou 
shalt not come to thy prayer with an evil conscience. 

14 This is the Way of Life. 


THe Way oF DEATH. 

Cuap. V. And the Way of Death is this: 

2,3 ~+First of all, it is evil and full of curse; murders, adulteries, 
lusts, fornications, thefts, idolatries, magic practices, sorceries, 

4 rapines; false testimonies, hypocrisies, double-heartedness, de- 

5 ceit, haughtiness; malice, self-will, covetousness, filthy talking, 

6 jealousy, self-assurance, loftiness, boastfulness; persecutors 
of good men, hating truth, loving falsehood, not knowing the 
reward of righteousness, not joined to anything good nor to 
righteous judgment, watching not with a view to good but 

7 with a view to evil; far from whom are meekness and patience, 
loving vain things, pursuing a requital, not pitying a poor man, 
not toiling for one borne down with toil, not knowing Him 

8 that made them; murderers of children, destroyers of God’s 

g handiwork; turning away from him that is in want, oppressing 
him that is afflicted, rich men’s advocates, poor men’s lawless 
judges; utter sinners. 

10 May ye be delivered, children, from all these. 


THE WAY oF THE TEACHING: 
Cuap. VI. See that no one cause thee to wander from this Way 
of the Teaching, since ‘ius aloof from God doth he teach thee. 
2 For, if thou art able to bear the whole yoke of the Lord thou 
shalt be perfect; but if thou art not able, what thou art able 
that do. 
In regard to Meat and Drink. 
3 And concerning food, brook what thou art able; but of that 
which is sacrificed to idols beware exceedingly, for it is a 
worship of dead gods. 


In regard to Baptism. 
Cuap. VII. And concerning baptism, thus baptize ye: 
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Having first said all these things, baptize into the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, in living 
water. But if thou have not living water, baptize into other 
water; and if thou canst not in cold, in warm. But if thou 
have not either, pour out water thrice upon the head, into the 
name of Father and Son and Holy Spirit. But before the 
baptism, let the baptizer and the baptized ° fast, and any others, 
if they can; and thou shalt command the baptized ° to fast one 
or two days before. 


In regard to Fasting and Prayer. 


Cuap. VIII. But let not your fastings be with the hypocrites; 


for they fast on the Second Day of the week and on ¢he Fifth; but 
do ye fast the Fourth and Preparation.® 

Neither pray ye as the hypocrites, but as the Lord com- 
manded in his gospel, thus pray: 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven, so also on 
earth. Give us to-day our daily bread, and forgive us our 
debt as we, too, forgive our debtors. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil; for thine is the power 
and the glory for ever. 

Pray thus three times in the day. 


In regard to the Lord's Supper. 


Cuap. IX. And concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks. 


2 


First, concerning the cup: 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the holy vine of David, 
thy servant, which thou hast made known to us through Jesus 
thy servant; to Thee ée the glory forever. 

And concerning the broken 4read: 

We thank Thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge 
which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy ser- 
vant; to Thee de the glory forever. Just as this, a broken 
piece, was scattered upon the hills, and was gathered together 
and became one, so let thy church be gathered together from 
the ends of the earth into thy kingdom; for thine is the 
glory and the power through Jesus Christ forever. 
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But let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist, but those 
that have been baptized into tle name of ¢#e Lord; for con- 
cerning this the Lord hath said: Give not that which is holy 
to the dogs. 


Cuap. X. And after being filled, thus give thanks: 


2 


We thank Thee, holy Father, for thy holy name, which 
Thou hast caused to dwell in our hearts, and for the knowl- 
edge and faith and immortality, which Thou hast made known 
to us through Jesus thy servant; to Thee de the glory forever. 
Thou, Almighty Sovereign, didst create the universe for thy 
name’s sake; both food and drink Thou gavest men for enjoy- 
ment, that they might give thanks to Thee; but to us Thou hast 
graciously given spiritual food and drink and life eternal through 
thy servant. Before all things, we thank Thee that Thou art 
mighty: to Thee de the glory forever. Remember, Lord, thy 
church, to deliver it from every evil and to make it perfect in 
thy love; and do Thou gather it from the four winds, the sanc- 
tified church, into thy kingdom, which Thou hast prepared for 
it; for thine is the power and the glory forever. Let grace come, 
and let this world pass away. Hosanna to the Son of David. 
If any one is holy, let him come: if any one is not, let him re- 
pent: Maranatha. Amen. 

But permit the prophets to express what thanks they wish. 


In regard to Apostles and Prophets. 


Cuap. XI. Whoever, then, shall come and teach all these things, 


the things aforesaid, receive him; but if the teacher himself 
turn and teach another doctrine to the destruction of this, do 
not hear him; but ¢f he ¢eacheth to the promotion of righteous- 
ness and knowledge of ¢he Lord, receive him as ‘he Lord. 

And with reference to the apostles and prophets in accord- 
ance with the ordinance of the gospel, act thus. And let every 
apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord; but he 
shall remain, not one day, but, if there be need, the next also; 
but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. And let the 
apostle, when he goeth forth, take nothing except bread 4 
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suffice until he lodge; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet. 
And no prophet that speaketh in fhe Spirit, shall ye try 
or judge; for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall 
not be forgiven. Not every one, however, that speaketh in the 
Spirit,"is a prophet, but only if he have the ways of the Lord. 
From their ways, then, shall the false prophet and the prophet 
be known. And no prophet that in the Spirit commandeth 
a meal, will eat of it, else he is a false prophet; and every 
prophet that teacheth the truth, if he doeth not what he teach- 
eth, is a false prophet. And no prophet, approved, true, 
acting with a view to the world-mystery of the church, but 
not teaching others to do what he himself doeth, shall be 
judged in your presence; for with God he hath his judgment; 
for in like manner did the ancient prophets also. But whoever 
in the Spirit shall say: Give me money, or something else, ye 
shall not hear him; but if he bid you give for others that are 
in want, let no one judge him. 


Cuap. XII. And let every one that cometh in the name of the 


Lord be received, and afterward ye shall prove and know him; 
for ye shall possess understanding right and left. If he that 
cometh is a traveller, help him as much as you can; however, 
he shall not remain with you, except for two or three days, if 
need be. But if he wisheth to reside with you, being an arti- 
san, let him work and eat; but if he hath not a trade, provide, 
according to your understanding, that, as a Christian, he shall 
not live with you idle. But if he doth not wish so to do, he is 
one that maketh a gain of Christ: beware of such. 


In regard to Tithing 


Cuap. XIII. But every true prophet that wisheth to reside with 


2 


5 


you, is worthy of his food. In like manner a true teacher, 
himself also is worthy of his food, just as the workman. 

Every first-fruit, then, of ‘Ae products of wine-press and 
threshing-floor, of oxen and of sheep, thou shalt take and give 
to the prophets; for they are your high-priests. 

But if ye have not a prophet, give to the poor. 

If thou make a baking of bread, take and give the first-fruit 
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6 according to the commandment. In like manner, on opening 
a jar of wine or oil, take and give the first-fruit to the prophets; 
and of money and clothing and every possession, take the first- 


fruit, as it may seem good to thee, and give according to the 
commandment. 


In regard to Assembling on the Lord's Day. 

Cuap. XIV. And every Lord’s Day gather yourselves together, 
and break bread and give thanks, after having also confessed 
your transgressions, that your sacrifice may be pure. 

2 But let no one that is at variance with his fellow assemble 
with you, until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice may not 

3. be profaned; For this is the one that was commanded by ¢he 
Lord: In every place and time, offer Me a pure sacrifice; for I 
am a great King, saith ‘he Lord, and my name is wonderful 
among the nations. 


In regard to Bishops and Deacons. 

Cuap. XV. Choose, therefore, for yourselves bishops and deacons 
worthy of the Lord, men meek and free from the love of money, 
and true and proved; for they, too, render you the service of 

2 the prophets and teachers. Do not, then, despise them; for 
together with the prophets and teachers, they are your honored 
ones. 

3 And reprove one another, not in anger, but in peace, as ye 
have ¢ in the gospel; and to every one that acteth amiss against 
another, let no one speak, and let him not hear from you until 
he repent. 

4 But your prayers and alms and all deeds so do, as ye have 
t# in the gospel of our Lord. 


In regard to Last Things. 


Cuap. XVI. Watch for your life; let your lamps not be quenched, 
and your loins not be loosed, but be ye ready; for ye know 
not the hour in which our Lord cometh. 

2 And ye shall often be gathered together seeking the things 
which become your souls; for the whole time of your faith will 
not profit you, if ye be not made perfect in the last time. 

3 For in the last days the false prophets and the corrupters 
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shall be multiplied, and the sheep shall be turned into wolves, 
and love shall be turned into hate; for as lawlessness increas- 
eth, they shall hate one another, and persecute and betray, and 
then shall appear the world-deceiver as the Son of God, and 
shall do signs and wonders, and the earth shall be delivered 
into his hands, and he shall do iniquitous things which have 
never been done since ¢he world began. 

4 Then shall the human creation come into the fire of trial, 
and many shall be caused to stumble and shall perish; But 
they that endure in their faith shall be saved from under the 
curse itself. 

5 And then shall appear the signs of the truth; first, the sign 
of an opening in heaven, then ¢he sign of the sound of a trum- 
pet, and third, the resurrection of the dead; not of all, however, 
but as was said: The Lord shall come and all the saints with 

6 Him. Then shall the world see the Lord coming upon the 
clouds of heaven. 





NOTES. 


1 T.e., with reference to what he received. 

2 The phrase év $@opa indicates that drugs were the means employed. 

3 What is here forbidden is some superstitious rite of purification. 

The Septuagint reads, in Dex?., xviii, 10: ‘‘ There shall not be found in thee one that purifieth 
(meptxaSaipwv) his son or his daughter with fire.”’ 

Stobaeus says that the following line of Euripides, 

Oadagca KAvGe mavta TavOpwrwy Kaka, 
‘ The cleansing sea removes all human ills,” 

has reference to superstitious men, who purify themselves (wepixa@aipovta:) in the sea. 

Theophrastus says of a certain man, that, ‘*‘ He would seem to be of those who are scrupulous 
in sprinkling themselves with sea-water; and if ever he observes any one feasting on garlic at the 
cross-roads, he will go away, pour water over his head, and, summoning the priestesses, bid 
them carry a squill or a puppy round him for purification (mepixa@apa).”’ 


4 OOev . . . €xet = In him by whom the sovereignty of the Lord is proclaimed, in him is the 
Lord. 

5 5 BarriGouevos=the candidate for baptism. 

6 Friday. 


7 T.e. ‘Every prophet that professeth to speak in the Spirit, ye shall receive as one that 
speaketh in the Spirit; otherwise ye may sin against the Spirit,—a sin which shall not be for- 
given. Not every one, however, that professeth to speak in the Spirit, is a prophet, as ye shall 
afterward know from his ways. But let every one that professeth to come in the name of the 
Lord be received in accordance with his profession, and afterward ye shall prove and know 
him.’ 

















ARTICLE VI. 


THE GENUINENESS, PRIORITY, SOURCE AND 
VALUE OF T7HE TEACHING. 


By J. RENDEL Harris, M.A., 


Fellow of Clare College, University of Cambridge, England. Lecturer on 
N. T. Greek in Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


N the following pages I shall endeavor to reproduce a few 
thoughts recently expressed upon this newly published 
patristic Tract in a series of lectures held in the Johns Hopkins 
University, in the belief that the book demanded a closer inves- 
tigation and a criticism somewhat less denominational than it 
seems thus far to have received. And, although I am far from 
believing that I can do either in the way of textual criticism or 
commentary all that so important a document deserves, I can 
at least open the way for the more extended treatment by pre- 
senting some results arrived at after a careful reading of this 
wonderfully interesting and epoch-making tract. 

Let us begin, then, with the manuscript itself from which 
the text of the Zeaching was taken. Our first surprise meets 
us here: the MS. ts not a new one, for it has been accessible to 
scholars certainly since 1875, the year in which Bishop Bryennios 
published from it the complete text of the so-called Epistles of 
Clement. And the second surprise follows close upon the heels 
of the first :—the fact that the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
was contained in the MS. which Bryennios discovered, was 
advertised by him in his edition of the Clementine Epistles, and 
no man gave heed to itt. The book passed into the hands of 
most of the first scholars in patristic literature, some of whom 
not only read but actually copied and reprinted Bryennios’ 
description of his book and its contents, but apparently without 
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any suspicion of their proximity to the lost treasure. Bishop 
Lightfoot seems to have paid the minimum of attention to it, 
though he moralized in an unconsciously prophetic way that 
there was a hope of good things to come (which the discovery 
of the complete text of the Clementine Epistles had awakened 
and intensified). When he wrote this sentiment he had under 
his eyes, or not very far from them, a notice that certain pages 
of the MS. of Bryennios were occupied by a work called the 
Teaching of the Apostles to which frequent allusion is made in 
early patristic literature.’ 

Gebhardt and Harnack, in their beautiful edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, reprinted the table of Contents almost as 
found in Bryennios’ edition (Prolegomena, pp. 8, 9, 12), and not 
a word have they to say (so far as I have yet been able to dis- 
cover) as to the meaning of the statement that the Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles stood in the MS. from the middle of fol. 76 
(recto) to the end of fol. 80. 

We may even go further and say that there is not very much 
reason to suppose that Bryennios himself had a clear idea of 
the value of the document which he registered ; for in the first 
place, there was no need to have spent eight years in the pro- 
duction of the edition which has just reached us from Con- 
stantinople (eight months would have been ample time); and 
in the second place, the good Bishop did not even offer to print 
it when he discovered it, which he would hardly have failed to 
do had he suspected its value. In fact, he expressly excepted this 
part of the book, when he remarked that his MS. contained a 
complete Greek text of Barnabas, and the Epistles of Ignatius, 
both of which he intended to lay before the public. 

Nor is it much less surprising that several German scholars, 
who have been quite recently occupied in the restoration of the 
lost book from fragments preserved in other works, should have 
failed to divine the meaning of the unconscious advertisement 
of Bryennios. 


1 What Lightfoot actually says on the subject of the 7eaching is confined to 
one sentence (St. Clement of Rome, Appendix, p. 231): ‘‘From the list of con- 
tents given above (p. 224) it will have appeared that the interest of this MS. does 
not end with Clement. What may be the value of the Doctrina Duodecim Apos- 
tolorum remains to be seen; but a new authority for the Greek of Barnabas will 
be a great gain.” 
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It seems necessary to make these remarks to begin with, as 
the most extravagant statements are afloat with regard to the 
critical ability and patristic learning of the editor of the book, 
which seem to me to savor more of adulation of those whom 
fortune favors than of sound judgment. Returning to our MS., 
we say, then, that it is the same from which the complete 
Epistles of Clement were published in 1875; it lies in the library 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Constantinople, and is numbered 458." 
The form of the MS. is a small octavo (19 centimetres high by 
15 broad), and it contains 120 pages of cursive writing of the 
eleventh century. These are distributed as follows: 

1. Synopsis of Holy Scripture, by S. John Chrysostom, fol. 


2. Epistle of Barnabas, fol. 33-51.* 

3. Ist Epistle of Clement to Corinthians, fol. 51*-70. 
4. 2nd Epistle of Clement to Corinthians, fol. 70-76. 
5. Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, fol. 76-80. 

6. Epistle of Mary of Cassobele to Ignatius, fol. 81-82. 

. The so-called Jgnatian Epistles, beginning with the letter 
of ignatius to Mary of Cassobele, and followed by eleven other 
epistles, fol. 82-120. 

On the recto of the 120th leaf is the subscription of the 
scribe who signs himself, “‘ Leon, copyist and sinner,” and gives 
the date of his completed work in Tuesday the rith of 
June 1056 A.D. (the reckoning being made, after the Greek 
manner, from the Creation of the World, and the number of the 
indiction being added). The blank space at the close of the 
120th leaf is then utilized by the scribe for a familiar patristic 
explanation of the divergent genealogies in Matthew and Luke. 
On the recto of the 76th leaf, between the 2d Epzstle of Clement 
to the Corinthians and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, there 
is inserted a catalogue of the Hebrew names of the books of 
the Old Testament, which is interesting, first, as containing a 


N 


1 Whether the MS. was in the Library before the year 1875 I do not know. 
Lightfoot in his Appendix to the Zistles of Clement informs us that a Catalogue 
of the MSS. in the Library was made by Bethmann in 1845, with no reference to 
the volume in question; and that in 1856 M. Guiguiant made a report of its con- 
tents to the French Academy of Inscriptions, which is published in the Journal 
Général de Instruction Publique 1856, xxv, p. 419. M. Guiguiant seems to have 
had a feeling of contempt for theological MSS. Again, in 1858 the Library was 
visited by Coxe, of the Bodleian, who equally omits to notice the volume. 
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curious canonical order: second, on account of the peculiar 
transliterations of Hebrew words and names into Greek letters. 

We have, then, a MS. dated in the middle of the eleventh 
century, which contains, amongst other well-known writings, a 
Tract which agrees in name with a lost patristic document to 
which the early Christian Fathers make frequent allusion. Let 
us examine the process of identification between the book lost 
and the book found. 


ITS GENUINENESS. 

It responds to the tests. Throughout, this Tract is in har- 
mony with the conceptions and usages of the church in the ear- 
liest times. Both in spirit and form it is actually true to the 
life and simple faith of those who in the gospel immediately 
succeeded the apostles. Frequent coincidences exist, and new 
ones occur to our surprise the more we study the document, 
which are evidently undesigned. They appear in matters which 
no one would anticipate, and which a forger would never pitch 
upon. While the Zeaching presents so many water-marks of 
truth, we will stop to illustrate only by one or two. 

Chapter x exhibits the use of the exclamations “ Hosanna” 
and “ Maranatha” in the early church. I believe this is the only 
passage where we find the eucharistic usage of the Hosanna, 
except, of course, in documents which have immediately copied 
the Teaching. Yet there are indications that such chiliastic 
forms of speech were in general use. When Hegesippus de- 
scribes the martyrdom of S. James the Just, we find that S. 
James’ testimony is chiliastic, “Why ask ye me concerning the 
Son of man? ... He cometh in the clouds of heaven;” and 
the conversion of the people who hear him is chiliastic, for the 
multitude was led away so as to expect Jesus (zpoodonav 
Inoobv); and their shout of agreement with S. James’ speech 
to the Pharisees is also in the words “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” 

As to the “ Maranatha,” we have traces of that in the New 
Testament. And the Gospel of Nicodemus suggests to us that 
the Hosanna and Maranatha which must have become unpopu- 
lar as chiliasm declined were replaced by the Alleluia, for in 
chapter v we read that when the Lord descended into hell, 
“Father Adam cried with a loud voice exclaiming, Alleluia, 
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which is interpreted ‘The Lord cometh, assuredly ’!” and in chap- 
ter vi, “‘ All the saints . . . cried, saying, Alleluia, Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Thus, the interpretation of early Christian watch-words sur- 
vived after the words themselves had been changed; which is 
very suggestive of an early date for any document employing 
those watch-words. 

Again, in chapter xii, we read, “ For ye shall possess under- 
standing, right and left.” This curious use of the terms ‘right 
and left’ is properly explained in the Apostolic Constitutions as 
follows: “ For ye have understanding and are able to discern 
right and left, and to discriminate between teachers and false 
teachers,” (Book VII, 28). 

It appears that there was a common use of the terms ‘right 
and left’ in the early church to discriminate between persons, 
which may perhaps have been borrowed from chapter xxv of 
Matthew. Also, an interesting instance is found in the Visions 
of Hermas, where the church, in the form of an aged woman, 
invites him to sit beside her: Hermas proposes to sit on her 
right hand, and is promptly reproved, because the right hand is 
reserved for the sanctified,—or, in other words, Hermas is not 
a right-hand man. 

But the most curious example of this peculiar interpretation 
is found in the popular perversions of Mazz., vi, 3, ‘‘ Let not thy 
left hand know what thy rigat hand doeth,” by the early Chris- 
tians. Thus, the author of the Opus Jmperfectum says that the 
“right hand” here means the Christian, and the ‘left hand” 
the unbeliever. 


“Dextra est populus Christianus qui est ad dextram Christi; sinistra 
autem, omnis populus, qui est ad sinistram. Hoc ergo dicit: ne Christi- 
anum facientem eleemosynam, qui est dextra, infidelis aspiciat, qui est 
sinistra. Christianus autem si Christianum viderit eleemosynas facientem, 
non est contra Christi praeceptum quoniam ambo dextra sunt.” 


And this intrepretation must have been wide-spread since it is 
controverted by both Chrysostom and Augustine. The former 
declares that alms are not only to be kept secret from unbe- 
lievers but from believers also: 


Ody @S rivés paéry Srt TOUS 6Harovs SFr upUATELv AYOPwWNOUS* Tar- 
tas yap évravéa Aavéavery éxéhev6ev.—Curys., Hom. in Matt., vi, 3. 
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And Augustine not only disputes the opinion that unbelievers 
are denoted by the left hand, but also another opinion which he 
declares to be so absurd and ridiculous, which he would not 
have alluded to but for the fact that he found many people in 
bondage to the error, viz.: that by the left hand is denoted a 
man’s wife! (MIGNE, Patr. Lat., 34. 1272.) 

These passages illustrate the prevalent personal application 
of the terms right and left in the early church. A document 
presenting the term and employing it in its true intent, thereby 
unaffectedly betrays its antiquity. 


At this point, perhaps better than at any other, we may pause 
to consider another matter, that of Stichometry. In a cata- 
logue of Scriptures canonical and uncanonical which is attributed 
to Nicephorus, who was Patriarch of Constantinople between 
the years 806 and 814, we find one of the latest patristic refer- 
ences to the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, in which catalogue 
it occupies a place among the apocryphal books of the New 
Testament, between the Gospel of Thomas and the Epistles of 
Clement; and is credited with containing 200 verses or stzchz. 

Now it is noted by Bryennios that the MS. from which he 
prints his text contains 203 lines; and he therefore assumes that 
we have an almost perfect identification of the newly found Tract 
with the lost book described by Nicephorus. And in this argu- 
ment he has been very closely followed by American critics. 
While, however, I am not disposed to deny the identity of the 
published Zeaching with the lost work noted by Nicephorus, I 
am strongly persuaded that too much has been made of the 
agreement between the numbers. 

In order to justify the use which has been made of the co- 
incidence, we should be obliged to assume, a. An identity of 
arrangement of the matter in the book whose lines were num- 
bered by Nicephorus with that of the MS. copied by Leon more 
than two hundred years later; 6. An identity of these lines 
with the traditional stzchos, or verse-measure of the period ; 
c. An exact numeration onthe part of Nicephorus instead of an 
approximate one. And with regard to these points the matter 
stands as follows: 

In the first place, Bryennios assumes the substantial identity 
of form of Leon’s copy with the text of Nicephorus, if he does 
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not go further and imply their actual identity !* and this suppo- 
sition is, to say the least, unconfirmed in any way. 

In the second place, we know that the verse-measure of anti- 
quity is an average hexameter, which may perhaps in the course 
of time suffer contraction at the hands of the scribes, but hardly 
expansion. Let us examine, then, the number of average hex- 
ameters which the book contains, and this can be easily done, 
as Bryennios has published his text in almost perfect hexameter 
lines. Or we may actually write the text ourselves in 16-syl- 
labled rhythms, and we shall find that this gives us 292 stzchi ; 
and Bryennios’ copy does not give a result very different from 
this. As soon, then, as we have arrived at this result the sup- 
posed identity breaks down, or, at least, cannot be unduly 
pressed. 

And thirdly, it is at least suspicious that the table of Nice- 
phorus only gives us the hundreds: supposing his record to be 
200, it is obvious that the count is either an approximate one or 
that the figures which should follow the 2 have dropped out. 

All that we can infer, then, is a@ substantial identity in com- 
pass between the book that is lost and the book that is dis- 
covered. 

Those who wish to study the stichometric numbers of Nicepho- 
rus will find his table reprinted in WESTCOTT, Ox the Canon 
(5th edition, p. 560); but it must be noticed that Westcott gives 
erroneously, and upon slight manuscript authority, the number 
of verses in the Teaching as 6000.’ 


ITs PRIORITY. 


We shall now trace the Book back through the early centu- 
ries of the Christian Era, and note how our conception of its 
use and reception become definite as we reach the Second Cen- 
tury. This we may do in the following manner. 


1 Prolegomena to the Zeaching, p. 21. 

1 The whole subject is cloudy; and in reality no one knows what was the exact 
verse-measure applied by Nicephorus. The Bryennios MS. records 600 verses 
at the close of the 2d Epistle of Clement, which Bryennios alters to 2600 in order 
to make agreement with the number given by Nicephorus for the two Clementine 
Epistles; but even then his own MS. only contains 1120 lines (853 to the first 
Epistle and 267 to the second). Why should we assume an identity of form be- 
tween the MSS. employed by Nicephorus and those copied by Leon in the case 
of the Zeaching, but not in the case of the Clementine Epistles ? 

24 
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The suspicions with regard to the lost book have been of two 
kinds: first, there has been a tradition, surviving amongst late 
patristic writers and copyists, that the book was in some way 
connected with the Ajostolical Constitutions; and, second, there 
has been in the minds of modern critical students a strong per- 
suasion that the Afostolical Constitutions are modelled upon an 
earlier work which hasdisappeared. The tradition will be found 
quoted in USHER, Descriptis Ignatii (p. 7), where he cites from 
Zonaras the remark that, “Some persons say that the Teaching 
of the Apostles is the same book as the Afostolical Constitutions 
written by Clement.” I have not been able to verify Usher’s 
reference ; but I find an exactly similar statement appended to the 
margin of the 39th Festal Letter of Athanasius in Codex Colber- 
tinus. And we may, therefore, conclude in favor of the diffusion 
of such atradition. Modern critics have worked in the opposite 
direction. And, in order to show that there existed an earlier 
and immensely simpler form of these so-called apostolical books, 
they have carefully compared the common matter which is found 
in them and in earlier writers, especially contrasting the Seventh 
Book of the Constztutions with some chapters at the close of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and the not-long-since published book which 
passes under the name The Two Ways, or The Judgment of 
Peter, or as it is sometimes called The Epitome (of Traditions). 
By this method Bickell came to the conclusion that there was a 
book lying behind these various forms of a common tradition, 
which book they had all employed ; and, in quite recent days, 
Krawutzky has undertaken to restore the lost book conjecturally 
by means of the later writings ; and, if we may believe Harnack, 
with remarkable success. (7zbingen Quartalschr. for 1882, p. 359.) 

In order to see how curiously close an investigation may pass 
to a great discovery, I shall transcribe a remarkable passage from 
DE PRESSENSE, Life and Practice in the Early Church (p. 4), in 
which he alludes to the problem of the Afostolical Constitutions: 


“A careful study shows that these eight books form, in reality, three 
collections; the first composed of the first six books, the second of the 
seventh, and the ¢hzrd of the eighth, for all the three treat of the same 
subject. We have, besides, a fourth collection, namely, the Coptic edition 
of the Constitutions of the Church of Alexandria, discovered by a learned 
Englishman named Tattam. The other collections exist both in Coptic 
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and Greek text: the former is the more ancient. An attentive comparison 
of them has proved to us that the interpolations are all in favor of sacer- 
dotal and hierarchical ideas. We may refer further to the Constitutions 
of the Church of Abyssinia, which are of a later date, since this Church 
was only founded in the Fourth Century; and to the Constitutions of the 
Church of Antioch, in Syriac, not yet published. All these various collec- 
tions treat of the discipline of the catechumens, of the government of the 
Church and its worship, and contain directions for the religious life. This 
is an authority of the highest value. The date of the four principal col- 
lections of the Afostolical Constztutzons without the interpolations is anterior 
to the Council of Niczea, as is shown by the following passages :” 


And now mark how near he comes to a great discovery! He 
proceeds to quote the following authorities: 


“1, IRENZUS, Fragment of Pfaff. It is agreed to apply to the Con- 
stitutions what he says of the devrépas rav anodrodwy Siaraéedr. 

“2, EuSEBIUS, H. E,, iii. 25. t&v amodrodAwy ai Aeyouévar 616ayzat. 

“3. ATHANASIUS. Jn Ep. Festali, 39. Si8axn nadovuévyn trav ano- 
6roAwy. 

“4, EPIPHANIUS, etc. etc.” 


The three principal references which De Pressensé gives to 
prove the Ante-Nicene origin of the Apostolical Constitutions, 
are, two of them expressly and the third (that of Irenzus) 
equally really, references to the Teaching of the Apostles. The 
writer concludes by remarking very wisely: 


“The Reformation has shown too much disregard of them (the 
Constitutions) in its opposition to everything connected with tradition. 
If they cannot claim any value as apostolical authority, they are yet of 
considerable importance as an historical document, zf only care be taken to 
remove the overlying strata of tradition.” 


When these strata are removed, it is easy to see that what 
remains must be uncommonly like the 4:dayn rdv 'Azoorolwv. 

In order to show more clearly to the English reader the 
process by which the material of the Zeaching was used up in 
the Constitutions, especially in the Seventh Book, and in other 
books which have been mentioned, or might have been, under 
this head, we will give in parallel columns, the first chapter of 
the 7eaching, and the corresponding portions of the Second 
Century writers Barnabas and Hermas, the Zwo Ways, and the 
Seventh Book of the Constitutions. 
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TEACHING OF APOSTLES. 
Prof. Orris’ translation. 
Ch. i. 

There are Two Ways, 
one of Life and one of 
Death, and the difference 
between the Two Ways is 
great. 

The Way of Life, then, 
is this: 

First, Thou shalt love 
the God who made thee: 

Second, Thy neighbor 
as thyself; and all things 
whatsoever thou wouldst 
not have befall thee, do 
thou, too, not to another. 

And of these words the 
Teaching is this: 

The first commandment, 
Bless them that curse 
you, and pray for your 
enemies, and fast for 
them that persecute you ; 
for what thank have ye if 
ye love them that love 
you? do not the nations 
also the same? but love ye 
them that hate you, and 


EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 
Ch. xviii, xix. 

There are Two Ways of 
doctrine and authority, the 
Way of Light and the Way 
of Darkness. And between 
these Two Ways there is 
a wide difference. For 
over the one are stationed 
light- bearing Angels of 
God, but over the other 
Angels of Satan. And 
God is the Lord from 
everlasting to everlast- 
ing, but Satan the prince 
of the time which now is 
of unrighteousness. This, 
then, is the Way of Light, 
if a man desire to walk 
in the way toward the 
appointed place and is 
zealous in his works. The 
Knowledge, then, that has 
been given us whereby we 
may walk therein is on 
this wise: Thou shalt 
love Him that made thee. 


ye shall not have an enemy. 

Abstain from fleshly and worldly lusts. 

If one give thee a blow on the right cheek, turn 
to him the other also, and thou shalt be perfect ; if 
any one press thee into service for one mile, go with 
him two; if one take away thy cloak, give him thy 
coat also; if one take from thee thine own, ask z¢ 
not back ; for not even canst thou. 

Give to every one that asketh thee, and ask not 
back ; for to all the Father wills that there be given 


of his own free gifts. 
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SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. 
Mandata, vi and ii. 

Their powers are dou- 
ble and relate to the 
righteous and the un- 
righteous. Do thou there- 
fore believe the righteous, 
but the unrighteous be- 
lieve thou not. For that 
which is righteous hath a 
Straight Way, but that 
which is unrighteous a 
Crooked one. . . . And 
there are two Angels with 
every man, one of Right- 
eousness, and the other of 
Wickedness. 


Give freely to all that 
are in need, not question- 
ing to whom to give and 
to whom not to give. 
Give to all: For the 
Father wills that distribu- 
tion be made to all men 
out of his own bestow- 
ments. Those, then, who 
receive will render answer 
to God wherefore they re- 
ceived and for what; those 
who receive in their dis- 
tress shall not be judged, 
but those who receive un- 
der false pretence shall 
pay the penalty. He, 
therefore, who gives is 
guiltless. 


Blessed is he that giveth according to the commandment; for he is guiltless. 

Woe to him that receiveth; for if, indeed, one that hath need receiveth, he 
shall be guiltless; but he that hath not need, shall submit to trial with refer- 
ence to why he received and for what purpose, and having come into custody, 
shall be examined with reference to what he did, and shall not go forth thence 
until he have paid the last farthing. 

But concerning this, also, it hath been said; Let thine alms sweat in thy 
hands until thou know to whom to give. 
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Two WAYS, OR JUDGMENT OF PETER. 


John said, There are Two Ways, 
one of Life, and one of Death; but 
there is a great difference between the 
Two Ways. The Way of Life, then, 
is this: 

First, Thou shalt love the God who 
made thee, with all thy heart, and shalt 
glorify Him that redeemed thee out of 
death, which is the First Command- 
ment. 

Second, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself, which is the Second 
Commandment; on which commands 
hang all the law and the prophets. 

Matthew said, All things whatsoever 
thou wouldsi not have befall thee, do 
not thou to another. And tell them 
the Teaching with regard to these 
things, brother Peter. 

Peter said, etc. etc. 


APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. 


Book VII. 

As given in CLark’s A nte-Nicene Fathers 

from Whiston’s translation. 

We also, following our teacher Christ, 
who is the Saviour of all men, espe- 
cially of those who believe, are obliged 
to say that there are Two Ways, the 
one of Life, the other of Death; which 
have no comparison one with another, 
for they are very different, or rather 
entirely separate; and the Way of Life 
is that of nature, but that of Death was 
afterwards introduced, it not being ac- 
cording to the mind of God, but from 
the snares of the adversary. 

The first Way, therefore, is that of 
Life; and is this which the Law also 
does appoint; To love the Lord God 
with all thy mind and with all thy soul, 
who is the one and only God, besides 
Whom there is no other; and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. And whatsoever thou 
wouldst not should be done to thee, 
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that do not thou to another. Bless them that curse you; pray for them that 
despitefully use you. Love your enemies; for what thanks is it if ye love those 
that love you? for even the Gentiles do the same. But do ye love those that 
hate you, and ye shall have no enemy. For, says He, Thou shalt not hate any 
man, no, not an Egyptian, nor an Edomite; for they are all the workman- 
ship of God. Avoid not the persons, but the sentiments of the wicked. Abstain 
from fleshly and worldly lusts. If any one giveth thee a stroke on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. Not that revenge is evil, but that patience is 
more honorable. For David says, If I have made returns to them that repaid me 
evil. If any one compel thee to goa mile, go with him twain. And he that 
will sue thee at the law and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. 
And from him that taketh thy goods, require them not again. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee shut not thou thy hand. 
For the righteous man is justified and lendeth. For the Father would have you 
give to all, who Himself maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. It is, therefore, reasonable to give 
to all out of thine own labors. For, says He, Honor the Lord out of thy 
righteous labors; but so that the Saints be preferred. 


A comparison between these parallel passages will show the 
relative simplicity of the text of the 7eaching, and the complex- 
ity of the Constztutions, which have embedded the sentences of 
the 7eaching in a mass of commentary often feeble and contra- 
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dictory to the text (as in the inculcation of revenge). The 
other writers quoted show an advance on the TZeaching; for 
example, the Zwo Ways has the childish ecclesiastical device 
of breaking up the text into small portions, and putting one in 
the mouth of each of the Apostles; and the comparatively late 
character of the text of Barnabas is shown by the entire exci- 
sion of the communistic sentiments of the Teaching. It certain- 
ly looks as if we had here found the earliest form of a common 
and important tradition. But before we draw this conclusion, 
especially with regard to the priority of the Teachings to Barna- 
bas* and to Hermas which require a closer examination, we 
will go back to the point from which we started, viz., that both 
tradition and criticism suggest an earlier book closely connected 
with the voluminous Afostolical Constitutions, and there is a 
good degree of probability that the newly published Tract is the 
very book. 

As we examine the references to this book which are found 
in the early Fathers of the Church, we shall find that they be- 
come more distinct as we ascend the scale of time; and this 
indicates that the book passed from a very general acceptance 
to asmaller degree of reception, for in the ordinary course of 
events, we expect references to multiply with writers. This 
point comes out very clearly in the reference which Athanasius 
makes to it in his 39th Festal Letter, where he says: 

“There are other books of an uncanonical character which are useful 
for the instruction of persons not yet initiated into the Christian faith, 


such as the Wisdom of Solomon, and Sirach, Esther, Fudith, Tobet, The 
Teaching of the Apostles, and the Shepherd.” 


Now, here we have the Zeaching placed side by side with a 
work in many respects similar to itself which is going out of 
favor with the church. And the same intimation is made by 
Eusebius,’ who classes it amongst the spurious books with the 
so-called Shepherd, the Apocalypse of Peter, and the Epistle cir- 
culated under the name of Barnabas. We shall allude present- 
ly to the plural form under which Eusebius (followed by Anas- 


1It is interesting to notice that the Zeaching is frequently in early catalogues 
or notices thrown into close connection with Barnabas and Hermas ; or else with 
the Constitutions. 

2H. £., Ill, xxv. 
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tasius the Sinaite, and Nicephorus Callistus) describes the 
book." When we come to earlier writers this uncertainty as 
to authenticity or canonicity disappears. For example, the 
anonymous writer whose works are bound up with Cyprian 
(PSEUDO-CYPRIANUS, De aleatorzbus),’ instructs us not to re- 
ceive a disobedient or disorderly brother until he repent, lest 
our prayers should be hindered by him, and quotes his author- 
ity in the Teachings of the Apostles. Now, we cannot find the 
language of the writer very closely reproduced in the Zeaching, 
but it seems to be a modification of injunctions in chapter xiv, 
and is certainly an older form than that of the Constitutions ; 
the point, however, for us to notice is the unqualified and un- 
suspicious character of the quotation. 

When we come to the junction of the Second and Third 
Centuries, we are astonished to find one of the greatest of the 
Church Fathers citing the Zeaching with almost verbal exact- 
ness and as Scripture. The passage is as follows: 


“ Such a one is called a thief by the Scripture: it says in fact, My son, 
be not a liar; for lying leads to theft.” * 


And these words occur in chapter iii of our printed Tract. Now, 
a work which can be thus alluded to at such an early period must 
be of very great antiquity and almost universal reception.‘ 
Moreover there are other references of a less direct charac- 
ter made by Clement to the Zeaching. In the quotations which 
he professes to make from the Decalogue (Ped. @, iii, 12. 89) he 
inserts the words ov raidogOopneers; compare ch. ii, 2, of the 


1 The so-called Zeachings of the Apostles. 

2° Bt in doctrinis apostolorum: st quis frater delinguit in ecclesia et non 
paret legi, hic nec colligatur, donec paenitentiam agat, et non recipiatur, ne ingui- 
netur et inpediatur oratio uestra.”—Opp. Omn. ex recen. G. Hartelii, III, 96. 
Migne, Patr. Lat., IV, 906. 

3 CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom., I, xx, ad fin. ed. Potter, 377; ed. Din- 
dorf, II, 83. 

4 Dr. J. C. Long, in The National Baptist for April 24, has objected to the 
statement that Clement quotes the Zeaching as Scripture, on the ground that the 
real reference of Clement is to a passage which he frequently quotes and com- 
ments upon in the Gospel of John, ‘‘the same is a thief and a robber;” and I am 
disposed to believe in the correctness of his argument; he then continues to ex- 
plain p62 y ovr in a general sense, as equivalent to ‘‘it is said”. This inter- 
pretation also seems to me to be perfectly lawful. But I think that it should be 
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Teaching. And in a fragment of Clement preserved in the 
Catena of Nicetas on Matt., v, 42 (Clem. Alex. ed. Dindorf, iii, 
492) we have a striking parallel to the language of chapter i of 
the Teaching: 

Tlounréov tAenuo6ivas aAAa pera upi6ews nad rors aé1015, iva Etpw- 

ev aVTanodoua Mapa tod Spi6rov: ovai S8 rors EXov61 nal ev droxpI- 
Get AauBavovery, 7 Svvapéevovs Bondetv Exvrots nai AauBavew nap’, 
érépwv Bovdouévois: 6 yap Exwv nad 6¢ droupi6Lv H Apyiav AauBavor 
HATAKPLONOETAS. 
Besides this Clement makes distinct reference to the doctrine 
of the Zwo Ways, affirming it to be the teaching of the gospel, 
of the Afostles, and of the prophets; and he also quotes the 
analogous Greek story of the Judgment of Hercules in a man- 
ner which suggests that there had been a popular fusion of the 
Jewish and Greek ethics.’ 

When we come into the Second Century we are even more 
surprised, for we find good reason to believe that Irenzeus wrote 
a commentary upon this very book. The grounds upon which 
we make this statement are as follows: 

Eusebius notes that Irenzeus dedicated to Marcianus a trea- 
tise on the Afostolical Preaching ;* and in this he is followed or 
confirmed by Jerome,’ who says that Irenzus wrote ashort book 
against the Gentiles and something besides on the subject of 
Teaching. Upon this Harvey remarks, “ The term ‘ Apostoli- 
cal Preaching’ was frequently applied to the early symbol of 
Faith. Such a relic would have been of rare value if it had de- 
scended to us.” And he suggests that two of the fragments 
published by Feuardent, and the second and fourth of Pfaff, 
may have been taken from this work. 


noted on the other hand, a. that the term ypagy might very well apply to both 
quotations; and 4. that an exactly similar instance is found in Stvom., ii, 9, p. 452, 
where Clement is quoting Hermas; 

‘O xouny 68 dnAGS én raY nEXoIuUNMEV@Y BES THY A€Etv StnatovS o1dE 
rivas év éve6r nar év Iovdaiors ov “ovov mpd rHS Tod Kupiov mapov- 
Gias AAA nad APO Vosmov Kata THY TpdS BEdv EvApPECTNGLY, wS “ABEA, GIS 
N@e, ois ei’ rs Erepos Sinaros: py6i pow TOUS AMoGTOAOVS nai SidAaGKa- 
Aovs, #.7.A. 

1 Strom., v, 31, ed. Dind., iii, 25; et cf. Ped., ii, x, 110. 

* «© Kai @AAOS Ov dvarébemey adeApa Mapxiava rovvoua, ets éni- 
Serkiy tov axo06roAinod unpvypmaros.”—Hist. Ecel., V, xxvi. 

3 Contra Gentiles volumen breve, et De discipline aliud.—Cat. Scr. 
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A reference to the 36th Greek Fragment of Irenzus as pub- 
lished by Harvey (the 2nd of Pfaff) will show that Irenaeus was 
commenting upon the 4idayn; for he says that “ Those who 
have followed the Second Book of the Apostolical Constitutions 
know that the Lord has established a new offering in the New 
Covenant, according to the word of Malachi the prophet, 


‘Wherefore from the rising of the sun to its setting, 

My name shall be great among the nations; 

And in every place, incense shall be offered to my name, 
And a pure offering.’ ”’—ch. i, 11. 


Upon which Harvey remarks with an unconscious acuteness that 
a similar application of this same text of Scripture is made in 
Ap. Const., vii 30. Now, the Apostolical Constitutions are 
simply working up chapter xiv of our Tract. We infer, then, 
with great probability, that Irenzeus at the close of the Second 
Century wrote a commentary upon the 7Zeaching, which com- 
mentary must have been a sort of first edition of the Afostolical 
Constitutions. The antiquity which thus is attributed to the 
Teaching must be great. We notice in passing that the lan- 
guage of Irenzeus shows that the book was originally cast in 
two parts: this may explain why Eusebius and others use the 
plural Zcachings ; and we shall perhaps be able to infer that the 
first six chapters are a separate tract to which exclusively be- 
longs the alternative title Teaching of the Lord, through the 
Twelve Apostles, to the Gentiles. 

And now we come to an important question: having noted 
the similarity of the early chapters of the Teaching (what we 
may call Book I) to certain chapters of the Epzstle of Barnabas 
(chapters xviii to xx), we have to determine more carefully 
whether Barnabas quotes the Zeaching, or the Teaching quotes 
Barnabas. And with this there is a collateral question to be 
settled: May not the chapters be a late insertion in the text of 
Barnabas, and not a part of the genuine early document at 
all? 

This is easily settled by remarking that the coincidences be- 
tween Barnabas and the Teaching are not confined to the chap- 
ters mentioned, but may be traced in other parts of the book. 
A single instance will suffice: In Barnabas iv, 9, we have: 
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“ Wherefore let us take need in the last aays: for the whole time of 
our life and faith will not profit us one whit, unless now in the lawless 
time and in the coming offences, we resist as becomes the sons of God.” 


Now, the very same sentiment is found in chapter xvi of the 
Teaching. This settles the question of interpolation. In the 
next place, Barnabas is quoting a written book; for, when he 
has concluded the ethical maxims which coincide so closely 
with the TZeaching, he observes (ch. xxi) that it is a good 
thing, having learned the ordinances of the Lord, as many as 
have been written, to walk therein. And this written book is our 
Teaching of the Apostles, since it is said at the beginning of 
chapter xviii, “And now let us pass on to another piece of 
Knowledge (yv@ozs)' and Teaching (6idayn).” 

On every ground, therefore, we are justified in conclud- 
ing that the book which Clement quotes, and upon which 
Irenzus wrote a commentary, is also the book employed by 
Barnabas. 

Our next step relates to Hermas, and is a similar question, 
and admits of the following brief remarks. It is undeni- 
able that the Mandata of Hermas, especially the Second Com- 
mand, exhibit coincidence of language with the Teaching. And 
I believe it will be admitted by very many that the First Com- 
mand of Hermas shows a similar coincidence with a passage 
preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus from the lost book known 
as the Preaching of Peter. Now, it is obviously far more likely 
that Hermas in writing his Commands should have plundered 
successively two commonly received books of his own day, than 
that two separate writers coming after him should have agreed to 
copy Hermas in two consecutive passages, one taking the First 
Command for his model, and the other the Second. There is, 
therefore, good reason to suppose that the Zeaching of the Apos- 
tles is older than the Shepherd of Hermas. 

Only one step further seems practicable, as we mentally com- 
pare the new book with authentic Second Century documents. 
Let us read it side by side with the two Aologies of Justin Mar- 


1 It is to be remarked that the term 7v@675 which Barnabas applies to the doc- 
trine of the Two Ways, is used in a suggestive way in chapter xi of the 7zaching: 
efs 6&8 TO mMpOGbEtvar Sinato6vvnv nai yvaorv Kupiov, Séacbe avtor GS 
Kipuor. 
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tyr, the longer of which has its date much in dispute, while the 
shorter and later one is accounted to have been written in 169 
A.D. And I think that two things at least will present them- 
selves strikingly to the reader; the first of which is that Justin’s 
First Apology, omitting the prophetical statements and theories 
which more evidently belong to his own mind, follows the pre- 
cise order of statement of Christian faith which occurs in the 
Teaching. It isa treatise on practical Christian ethics, drawn 
chiefly from the Sermon on the Mount, and after Justin has en- 
larged and commented upon the character of professing Chris- 
tians, their simplicity, harmlessness, and purity, and upon the 
way in which they constitute, with their Master, a fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy, he makes a complete break in his subject, and 
passes on, after the manner of the Zeaching, to discuss the char- 
acter of Christian Baptismal Initiation and of the prayers and 
Thank-meal. And here his descriptions are singularly like 
those of the 7eaching, as, for instance, when he alludes to the 
custom of fasting before baptism with the person to be baptized, 
etc. The apparent coincidence between the structure of the 
First Apology of Justin and the line of thought of the Zeaching 
is confirmed by a second very striking feature; for upon turning 
to the Second Apology, in which from its very brevity we might 
expect few similarities of thought and expression, we are inter- 
ested to find Justin retailing the story which Xenophon gives in 
the Memoratilia of the Judgment of Hercules, who meets Vir- 
tue and Vice in the form of two women at the cross-roads. Now 
this story is the exact Greek analogue of the doctrine of the 
Two Ways with which the Zeaching begins, as we may see 
among other things, by the alternative name which is given to 
one of the earliest adaptations of our work, viz., the Zwo Ways, 
or the Judgment of Peter. 

And, without going into a detailed dispute as to whether the 
doctrine of the Two Ways is ultimately Greek or Hebrew in 
origin, I think we ought to recognize a striking resemblance be- 
tween the structure and materials of the Apologies of Justin and 
the Teaching of the Apostles. 

When we have thus made our argument accumulate force by 
successive reference to the early Fathers of the Third and Second 
Centuries, we have done enough to show that either we have a 
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document approximately original and of the early part of the 
Second Century, if not of the end of the First, or we have one 
of the most subtle frauds ever perpetrated upon the world 
scholarly and upon the world unscholarly. That this last sup- 
position is untenable will be evident not only from the fact that 
no suspicion exists with regard to the character of the MS., nor 
any reason for its publication in the interest of hierarchy with 
which forgery is a favorite science both in ancient and compara- 
tively modern days; but also from the frequent water-marks of 
antiquity which run in an unconscious manner across the text 
and are too subtle to have been the work of deliberate invention. 
We have now made rapid comparison between the Teaching 
and authentic documents of the Second and following Centuries, 
and with the following result : the analysis of remarkable paral- 
lelisms in language and arrangement between the documents in 
question leads to a probable conclusion as to the priority of the 
Teaching to the main body of Second Century literature. 


ITs PLACE OF ORIGIN. 

We shall now attempt to determine the quarter from which 
the Zeaching originally emanated. 

And here the frst thing to be noted is the multiplicity of evi- 
dence that the book belongs to the Jewish wing of the church 
rather than to communities which are Pauline in origin or Alex- 
andrian in philosophy. Every page shows some curious form of 
Jewish thought, or brings out the contrast between the churches 
and the synagogues from which they were separating; nor, is the 
subscription at the head of the book adverse to this, since the 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles to the Nations is evidently the 
teaching of persons trained in Jewish schools (whether apostles 
or not), and who betray their nationality in such quotations as, 
‘Do not even the Gentiles the same.’ (ch. i.) 

The very words with which the 7caching opens may be closely 
imitated from early Rabbinical traditions, though at first sight 
they have the air of being the platitudes of Greek morality. 
Let us, for instance, take the Talmud: 


“There are Two Ways before me, one leading into Paradise, the other 
into Gehenna. When Jochanan the son of Zachai was sick unto death, his 
disciples came to visit him; and when he saw them he wept... . ‘I am 
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about,’ said he, ‘to enter the presence of the King of kings . . . in whose 
presence there are Two Ways beforg me, one leading into Paradise, and 
the other into Gehenna, and should I not weep?’ Then they prayed him 
and said, ‘ Rabbi, give us thy farewell blessing.’ And he said unto them, 
‘Oh! that the fear of God may be as much upon you as the fear of man.’”— 
Berachoth, fol. xxviii, col. 2. 


It appears, therefore, that the doctrine of the Two Ways can lay 
claim to a Jewish origin, as readily as to a Greek one. 

The doctrine of fasting which appears in the 7eaching has 
also an origin distinctly Jewish, as well as that in some respects 
it antagonizes the Jewish fasts in a manner that would have been 
impossible for purely Gentile communities, who never could 
have occupied that middle position which at once conserves and 
condemns a religious custom. For instance, the first chapter di- 


‘rects the Christians to pray for their enemies and to fast for 


those that persecute them; and a reference to the Afostolical 
Constitutions and to the traditions preserved by Epiphanius’ will 
show that the persecutors to whom allusion is made are the Or- 
thodox Jews; and the same conclusion which obtains here will 
hold with regard to the hypocrites mentioned in chapter viii, ? 
whom it is not lawful to imitate in regard to the days of fasting ; 
this distinct allusion tothe Jews in the bi-weekly and annual 
Christian fasts is evident, we think, from the language of Epi- 
phanius, who directs Christians ‘to fast and mourn over them (the 
Jews) because on the day of the feast they crucified the Christ ;’ 
while the same antagonism which led to the change of days of 
the weekly fasting is as clear from the Constitutions, which di- 
rect as follows: 


“ He therefore himself charged us to fast these six days on account of 
the impiety and transgression of the Fews, commanded us withal to dewaz/ 
over them and lament for their perdition; for even He himself wept over 
them because they knew not the time of their visitation. But He com- 
manded us to fast on the Fourth and Sixth Days of the week; the former 
on account of his being betrayed, and the latter on account of his passion.? 
... Ye ought therefore to dewazl over them, because when the Lord came 


1 Her., 70, 11. 

*** But let not your fastings be with the hypocrites; for they fast on the 
Second Day of the week and on the Fifth; but do ye fast ¢#e Fourth and 
Preparation.” 
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they did not believe on Him, but rejected his doctrine, judging themselves 
unworthy of salvation. .. .”? 


It appears, then, that the early Judeo-Christians made a 
point of retaining their weekly fasts, while they antagonized the 
Orthodox Jew by a change of days. 

Another Jewish feature will be recognized in the merit at- 
tributed to the distribution of alms, and the manner in which 
the deeds of charity appear to the credit of the person who does 
them in the books of heaven. Now this communism, indeed, 
is the universal doctrine of all early Christian churches, for as 
St. Justin says, “ We share with every man that is in need ;” 
but communism, or charity of any kind as a factor in one’s per- 
sonal salvation, is a doctrine unknown in Pauline Christianity. 
Yet the Teaching informs us that by our hands we may give a 
ransom for our sins; and in so teaching it only follows the ear- 
lier Jewish teachings as found in Zodzt, ‘ Alms do deliver from 
death’ (ch. iv, 10); or in Szvach, ‘ Water will quench the flam- 
ing fire and alms will atone for sins’ (ch. iii, 30) ; and the same 
sentiment is reflected in the Za/mud, which tells us that “ Four 
things cancel the decrees of Heaven—a/ms, prayer, change of 
name, and reformation of conduct” (Rosh Hashanah, fol. xvi, 
col. 2). The very same sentiment is repeated in the Second 
Epistle of Clement (ch. xvi), “ Almsgiving lifteth off the burden 
of sin.” 

In precisely the same way as the weekly fasting of the Or- 
thodox Jew was antagonized, the triple diurnal prayer is changed, 
and its place is taken by the repeated Lord’s Prayer; and the 
sentences of the Jewish prayers which refer to the gathering in 
of the Dispersion from the four winds are converted into a 
Christian aspiration for the perfection and completion of the 
church. 

Many other points might be brought forward to show the 
Jewish elements which prevail in the Zeaching, such as the use 
of the Sapiential Books (our writer not only employ squotations 
from the Son of Sirach but actually imitates in his catechetical 


1It is interesting to notice how the fasts which in the Zeaching claim apos- 
tolic or semi-apostolic authority are in the Constitutions referred to the Lord 
himself. 
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instruction, the réxvov ov with which the precepts of Sirach are 
frequently introduced); the symbolism of the rejuvenescent 
Vine of the house of David (to which the Pauline teaching seems 
to present no clear parallels); and the inheritance of the Holy 
Name (which is represented as now enshrined in Christian 
hearts). All these and other points that might be noticed lead to 
the conclusion that the book emanates from some church belong- 
ing to what the German critics would call the ‘ Peter-party ;’ 
but which I prefer to indicate under the term ‘Jewish-wing’ 
of Christianity. 

And now we will take another step in determining the locality 
from which the Tract originally came. Let us examine the 
Lord’s Prayer as given in the Teaching. One of the first things 
that strike us is the existence of a doxology, shorter, indeed, 
than the current one, inasmuch as it omits ‘The Kingdom;’ 
but the more likely to be genuine inasmuch as it is not acom- 
modated to later usage and received texts of the gospel. And the 
reader of the Zeachzng is likely to infer that the Revisers made 
a mistake in omitting the doxology from the Lord’s Prayer, 
since we have here an authority of the Second Century in its 
favor. Now, I am not concerned to defend the Revisers of the 
New Testament, but I think this is just one of the cases in 
which second thoughts will show that the Zeaching confirms 
their text. For, what is the argument (over and above the 
evidence of MSS.) by which the rejection of the doxology is 
upheld? It is mainly this, that the doxology of the Lord’s 
Prayer is strongly suspected to have arisen out of liturgical 
usage; and when we turn from the version of the Lord’s Prayer 
to the language of the Thank-meal as given in the 7eaching, 
we find two forms of the doxology, one of which occurs twice 
in the words “ Thine be the glory for ever,” while the other is 
the very form appended to the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thine be the 
power and the glory for ever.” Our document therefore con- 
firms us in the belief that the doxology came into the Lord’s 
Prayer from an embryonic liturgy. 

But it does more than this, z¢ helps us to its own origin by the 
existence of the doxology and the peculiar form which it takes. 
For this form can be demonstrated to have been current in 
countries bordering on the north-east angle of the Mediterranean 
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Sea; while the more complete form in which it occurs in the 
New Testament has been shrewdly suspected by critics to have 
had its origin in the Syrian churches. And since St. Gregory 
of Nyssa is found to employ the doxology in the very form in 
which it occurs in the Zeaching, and apparently as something 
distinct from the Lord’s Prayer itself, and no one else, as far as 
I know, except this Cappadocian Father can be put in evi- 
dence for this form, we cannot be far from the truth in 
saying that the Teaching of the Apostles emanated from North- 
ern Syria. 

The whole matter will become clearer by a reference to Dr. 
Hort’s luminous note on the disputed doxology (the italics in 
the passage being, of course, my own): 


“There can be little doubt that the Doxology originated 2% Uturgzcal 
use in Syria. ... The doxology can be traced in other liturgies believed 
on other grounds to be derived from that ascribed to St. James, or to have 
come under Constantinopolitan (Antiochian) influence, but apparently in 
these alone ; and the language of Cyril of Jerusalem (Ca¢ech., xxiii, 18) leaves 
no doubt that in his time (349 A.D.) it was absent from the liturgy of Feru- 
salem. . . . It may possibly be owing to a reminzscence of liturgical use of 
the Syrian or some other doxology that the elaborate ascription with which 
Gregory of Nyssa concludes his last oration on the Lord’s Prayer contains 
7) Suvauis nai n Sofa... . though he certainly treats no such words as 
part of the Lord’s Prayer itself.”—/Votes on Select Readings, p. 9. 


We conclude, therefore, in favor of a locality not far from 
the north-east corner of the Mediterranean, perhaps Antioch it- 
self or some more northerly church; and confirmations of this 
statement will readily present themselves to the reader.’ 

All that has been said on these two points, the date of the 
Tract, and its place of production, will be found confirmed to the 


le.g., the curious word in ch. xii, ypz6réumopoS, occurs three times in 
Gregory of Nazianzus, and, as far as I know, nowhere else. The compound 
xp16réunmopeia according to Sophocles, occurs in Alexander of Alexandria and 
in Theodoret. 

Consider further that the Zeaching involves the assumption that the persons 
to whom it is addressed know the terms of the Jerusalem Concordat which are 
given in Acts. Now the Teaching expressly relaxes this rule; ‘‘ Concerning 
meat, what thou art able bear; but of that offered to idols, beware exceedingly; 
for it is a worship of dead gods.” Now, a rule can only be relaxed to people who 
have the rule; and therefore the Zeaching must have followed on the track of 
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full by a study of the Books of the New Testament employed 
by the writer. Let us ask ourselves the question, supposing a 
Judeo-Christian writer in Northern Syria at the beginning of the 
Second Century to produce a tract on Church-belief and Church. 
government, what Books of the New Testament will he be likely 
to quote? The answer would be as follows: He will above all 
other documents quote the Gospel of Matthew, or whatever 
similar Gospel may be in circulation amongst Jewish Christians; 
he will zot quote the Gospel of Wark, whose place of publication 
is Rome, and which circulates in the opposite direction geogra- 
phically to Gospels written and published in Syria or Judea; he 
will very likely quote the Gospel of Luke, since the whole body 
of tradition affirms that Luke was a physician in the city of 
Antioch, and is correct in so affirming. Our opinion as to 
whether he will quote the Gospel of /okz will depend upon the 
place and time to which we refer the publication of that Gospel ; 
but of this we may speak with great probability of correctness, 
he will quote the Apocalypse rather than the Gospel, since it is 
the earlier book by far, and is evidently written from a Judeo- 
Christian stand-point. If the writer should quote Lwe, it is not 
improbable that he will quote the Acts of the Apostles which 
belong to the same author, though perhaps some years later in 
date, and published first in the West. When we turn to the 
Epistles, we can hardly say more than this, that the likeliest 
letter to be quoted is the First of Peter, inasmuch as it is ad- 
dressed to the dispersed Jewish Christians in every part of Asia 
Minor, and therefore went before the world as an edition of a 
book would go, rather than as an epistle to a separate church. 
This early diffusion of 1 Peter is the key to its almost universal 
quotation by early Fathers. 

If our writer quote St. Paul, we can only infer that he will 
quote the earlier Epistles rather than the later ones; and 
perhaps we ought to say, epistles to churches in Asia rather 


the Concordat of Jerusalem, or have been circulated amongst churches where 
that Concordat was accepted. This again suggests Syria, Antioch, and Asia 
Minor. No Pauline Christian, certainly not Paul himself, would have expressed 
himself thus; for Paul held an idol to be nothing, while the worship of an idol 
was the worship of living demons rather than of dead gods. The Second Epistle 
of Clement enforces this sentiment as to the gods. See ch. iii. 

25 
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than those to churches in Greece: he certainly will not quote the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

Not to inquire further, let us now turn to the Teaching and 
we shall see how closely these conditions are fulfilled. Bryennios 
gives a table of citations, which, if not complete in some points, 
is quite as full as it ought to be in others, and which will serve 
very well to make comparison with our @ prior method. We 
find twenty citations, according to Bryennios, from the Gospel 
of Matthew, and six from the Gospel of Luke (which may not all 
be genuine quotations, though some of them are certainly so). 
One quotation follows from the Acts; and one from the 
Revelation (this is not noted by Bryennios, but the expression 
in ch. v, 6, ayaz@rvtes peddos, is so singularly like the pil@y nat 
mov peddos of Rev., xxii, 15 that I think it should be admitted); 
and we have further a quotation from 1 Peter. We come now 
to the Pauline Epistles, where Bryennios suggests references to 
Ephes., vi, 5, 9 and 1 Thess., v, 22. The last reference may 
perhaps be questioned. But there are two other not very 
remote parallelismsin 1 7hess., iv, 16 and 2 Thess., iii, 10, which 
might perhaps be admitted. The third chapter (2) contains in the 
words yds Sndwrns pndés spiortinds undé Ouyinos a row of 
terms very similar to Gal., v, 20, épis, Gos, Ovuos. But we 
are always in danger of pressing coincidence and of overrating 
quotations; and I should be quite satisfied to conclude generally 
that the writer quotes those Books of the New Testament which 
would @ priort have been expected from a Syrian Christian at 
the beginning of the Second Century. And with this remark 
we conclude our brief inquiry as to date and origin. 


Its BEARING ON THE CANON OF SCRIPTURE. 


As soon as we have established the foregoing points we 
awake to the consciousness that we have been traversing the 
length and breadth of a field of battle; for when we conclude 
the authenticity or approximate authenticity of any writer 
quoting Scripture at a period near to that which was suggested 
above, we have involved ourselves in the great dispute as to the 
dates and authorship of the accepted Christian Gospels. There 
is nothing more interesting in the whole range of questions 
started by this book of Bryennios than the bearing of the 
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discovery on the received Canon of Scripture; all that may be 
said about the immersion, quasi-immersion, or sprinkling and 
pouring, of the initiatory rite of Christian believers, the Sacrificial 
or non-Sacrificial character of the Eucharist or Thank-meal, the 
names and characters of the church-officials, is of slight moment 
compared with the question of the authenticity of the Scriptures ; 
if they are a fraud, @ fortior? the church is one also. Strange 
to say, this question has, as yet, hardly been noticed in connection 
with the new Tract, whether for the reason that the majority of 
Christian readers do not realize the force or impetuosity of the 
attack upon the Gospels, or because there is a general preference 
to the occupation of whitewashing sepulchres and tithing of 
herbs above that of building a city or defending one that has 
already been builded. 

In determining the questions of the time of publication and 
rate of diffusion of the Gospel of Matthew, for example, the 
conflict raged hotly round the Zfzstle of Barnabas and certain 
other Second Century documents; and we shall do ourselves 
good by tracing the tortuous methods by which intelligent 
critics attempted to invalidate the canonicity of the Gospels. 

We begin, then, by recalling the fact that the so-called 
Epistle of Barnabas (which has been assigned to various dates, 
ranging from the latter part of the First Century onwards) has 
been long credited with a distinct quotation from the Gospel of 
Matthew. In chapter iv of Barnabas the Latin Version (for the 
Greek text of Barnabas was, until quite recently; lost as far as 
the first chapters were concerned) contained the following 
sentence: 


“ Let us take care that we be not of those of whom it is written—that 
many were called but few chosen.” 


Naturally, the conclusion was drawn that we had here a 
scriptural quotation; nor was it difficult to determine the origin 
of the quotation, since the passage is found in Matthew’s 
Gospel. The authority and antiquity thus given to the book 
quoted was assailed in the following-manner. It was maintained 
that the passage was not a quotation from Matthew, and the 
words “it is written” were said to have been introduced by the 
translator who made the Latin Version. Thus Credner in 1832 said: 
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“ This disputed expression does not exist for us in the original Greek. 
It would have been easy for the translator to introduce the usual formula, 
and for internal reasons we shall hold the genuineness of the phrase 
to be unproved until the contrary is proved.”—Quoted by TISCHENDORF, 
When were our Gospels Written? (The Religious Tract Society’s ed., p. go.) 


This was certainly an easy method of settling the dispute as to 
whether Barnabas quoted Matthew or not: and it is easy td see 
how widely such a method might be applied. It almost seems 
to mean, ‘For internal reasons I refuse to be convinced.’ 
Before Credner committed himself on that point he ought 
to have satisfied himself that there was no complete Greek text 
of Barnabas in existence; and especially he should have 
negotiated with the monks of Mount Sinai to encourage them 
in the work which they had begun, the destruction of their 
Fourth Century Bible, the celebrated Codex Sinaiticus. But let 
us hear what Tischendorf has to say on this point, for it was one 
in which he had, as the discoverer of the Codex, a peculiar 
interest. 


“‘ Not long after those words of Credner were written the original Greek 
text was discovered. While men were disputing in learned Germany as to 
whether the Latin Version was to be relied upon in this question or not, 
the original Greek text which was to decide the question lay hid in a 
Greek Convent in the deserts of Arabia, among a heap of old parchments, 
While so much has been lost in the course of centuries, by the tooth of 
time and the carelessness of ignorant monks, an invisible Eye had 
watched over this treasure, and when it was on the point of perishing in 
the fire, the Lord had decreed its deliverance. In the Sinaitic Bible, the 
entire text of this epistle of Barnabas has been found in the original Greek. 
And how does this original text decide this important question? It de- 
cides that this expression ‘It is written’ was first prefixed to this quotation 
from St. Matthew, not by the Latin translator, but by the author himself 
in the Greek original.” 


If further evidence had been wanting, it would have been 
found in the MS. from which Bryennios took the text of the 
Teaching, which contains a complete Greek text of Barnabas, 
and confirms the reading of the Sinaitic Codex in the passage 
in question. And now, what is the destructive critic to do with 
the question at issue? Obviously he must change front and 
maintain that there is, indeed, a quotation in the text of Bar- 
nabas, but it is taken from some other writer. He is so cer- 
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tainly sure that the Gospels could not have been received or 
quoted at the time when Baruadas was written, that he must 
find the quotation elsewhere. The principle is a simple one: 


**No birds were flying overhead: 
There were no birds to fly.” 


And no Gospels could have been quoted, for there were no 
Gospels to quote. 

The best exponent of this new alternative is the anonymous 
author of the work entitled Supernatural Religion. 1 do not 
know how many editions this work has run through (the copy by 
me is the sixth edition), but I know that a more skilled advocate 
has never come into the lists upon the questions in debate, and 
that the multiplicity of editions is the best test of the influence 
which he has had upon the public mind. Let us see how he 
approaches the question of the quotations made by Barnabas. 
He begins by depreciating the date of Barnabas (which I agree 
with him has been set too high), suggests interpolation and cor- 
ruption of text, and, after a good deal of preliminary fenc- 
ing, and an admission that the old ground of objection was no 
longer tenable, he settles down to prove that the words “as it 
is written” are after all only an expression of individual opinion, 
and are often applied to uncanonical books (as, for instance, to 
Barnabas itself), and that the quotatica is not from Matthew 


‘at all but from the Fourth Book of Ezra. But we must let him 


speak for himself: 


“Orelli, afterwards followed by many others, suggested that the quota- 
tion was probably intended for one in 4 Ezra, viii, 3. Multd guidem creati 
sunt, pauc? autem salvabuntur,— For many are created but few shall be 
saved.’ Bretschneider proposed as an emendation for the passage in Ezra 
the substitution of vocatz for creatz; but, however plausible, his argument 
did not meet with much favor. Along with this passage was also sug- 
gested a similar expression in 4 Ezra, ix, 15: Quoniam, plures sunt qui pe- 
reunt, guam qui salvabuntur,—‘ There are more who perish than who shall 
be saved.’ The Greek of the three passages may read as follows: 


Matthew, xxii, 14, ToAAoi yap ei6ty xAnroi, dAiyot Sé ExXexroi. 

Ep. Barn., iv, oAAoi nAnrot, odiyot 6& éxAExro?. 

4 Ezra, viii, 3, NoAAo? yap éyevvninoar, odiyor 6& Gwhnorvrat. 
There can be no doubt that the sense of the reading in 4 Zzra is exactly 
that of the Zfzst/e; and for the rest, we must not forget that the original 
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Greek is lost, and that we are wholly dependent on the translations and 
versions extant, regarding whose numerous variations and great corrup- 
tion there can be no differences of opinion, etc.”—Sufernatural Religion, 
Vol. I, p. 240. 


Now, it will be observed that in order to evade the acknowl. 
edgment of an almost word-for-word quotation, the writer 
adopts a. The unnatural opinion that a passage quoted is most 
likely to be taken from that one of two given passages which it 
least resembles; 4. He thinks it plausible, that if the Latin text 
of Ezra were emended so as to agree with the language in 
Matthew, it would then be possible to maintain that Barnabas 
quoted Zzra rather than Matthew, which is indeed plausible 
enough; and c. He imagines that if*the Greek text of 4 Ezra 
were recovered, it might show that he was right; concerning 
which vain hope we can only remind him that an appeal has 
been made once already in this question to the authority of lost 
Greek texts and with what result may be seen above. 

And now, what light does the Zeaching throw upon this 
question? It will have been seen by the previous part of our 
analysis of the authenticity of the Tract, that the writer of the 
Epistle of Barnabas quotes a treatise which he characterizes by 
the terms Knowledge and Teaching; and that it is a written 
book, and in some sense an authority (since he uses the language 
doa yéypantat) and this book is the Teaching of the Apostles. 
Observe, then, that whether Barnabas quotes Matthew or not, he 
quotes a whole section from a Tract saturated with references to 
the Gospel of Matthew. And if this be the case, what becomes 
of the argument of the writer of Supernatural Religion? Noth- 
ing is left worth saving, except the statement that the term 
yéypantat is sometimes applied to books not included in the 
modern Canon of Scripture. And the fact of the matter is, that 
as soon as our eyes are open, we shall not long be persuaded 
that the quotations in Barnabas from the Gospels are limited to 
a single passage. But into this question we do not desire to 
enter at present. 

But there is another wonderful instance of memesis in the 
newly found Tract. On p. 249 of the same volume, the author 
of Supernatural Religion expresses himself as follows: 


“There can be no doubt that many scriptural texts have crept into 
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early Christian writings which originally had no place there; and where 
attendant circumstances are suspicious, it is always well to remember the 
fact. An instance of the interpolation of which we speak is found in the 
Epistle of Barnabas. In one place the phrase, ‘Give to every one that 
asketh of thee’ (tavri r@ atrovyri 6e, didov), occurs, not as a quotation, 
but merely woven into the Greek text, as it existed before the discovery of 
the Sinaitic MS. This phrase is the same as the precept in Luke, vi, 30, 
although it was argued by some that, as no other trace of the Third 
Gospel existed in the Epistle, it was more probably an alteration of the 
text of Matt. v, 42. Omitting the phrase from the passage in the Epistle, 
the text reads as follows: ‘Thou shalt not hesitate to give, neither shalt 
thou murmur when thou givest . . . . so shalt thou know who is the good 
Recompenser of the reward.’ The supposed quotation, inserted where we 
have left a blank, really interrupted the sense and repeated the previous 
injunction. The oldest MS., the Codex Sinaiticus, omits the quotation, 
and so ends the question; but it is afterwards inserted by another hand. 
Some pious scribe, in fact, seeing the relation of the passage to the Gos- 
pel, had added the words in the margin as a gloss, and they afterwards 
found their way into the text.” 


The writer did not know when he wrote this, that he was 
quoting the Teaching of the Apostles, and that the words which 
he so summarily ejects by means of his theory of the pious 
scribe, actually stand in the Zeaching, not indeed in the middle 
of the sentence discussed, but a little farther back in the text. 
And, of what use is the marginal-gloss theory as soon as it is 


_ proved that the Teaching of the Apostles quotes the Gospel of 


Luke? Are we to assume that another pious scribe has been at 
work upon the text of the Zeaching to insert the same pas- 
sage; which, by the bye, being a communistic passage, a com- 
parison of documents shows to have been one of the first 
things erased or omitted by those who subsequently worked 
up and commented upon the document? 

And again, the very same phenomenon repeats itself, ac- 
cording to our belief, in the Shepherd of Hermas, which we 
have tried to show quotes largely from a book which itself 
quotes largely from the Gospels. Yet the whole matter of 
the relations of the Shepherd to the Gospels is disposed of in 
less than two pages by the author of Supernatural Religion, 
who availed himself apparently of an admission of Tischendorf 
that there were no quotations in Hermas either from the Old 
or New Testament. I cannot understand how Tischendorf 
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came to make such an admission; but, at any rate, I shall claim 
the following: (2) That Hermas quotes the Teaching. (6) That 
the Zeaching quotes the Gospels. And as for quotations from 
the Old Testament, for the sake of reopening the question, it 
may be worth while to notice my recent demonstration in the 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars’ of an actual quotation made 
by Hermas from the Book of Danzel. But for the present we are 
concerned with the Teaching of the Apostles; and we have tried 
to show the importance of the book in regard to the question of 
the authorship and date of the Gospels. This is all we can say 
here: Destructive criticism finds as little to hope from in the dis- 
covery of new documents as do advanced ecclesiastical views. 


1 No. 30. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE PHRASEOLOGY OF Z7HE TEACHING AS AN 
INDEX OF ITS AGE. 


By Isaac H. HALL, LL.B., Ph.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


"SHE more interesting aspects of the words and phraseology 
of the Zeaching appear in connection with biblical and 
patristic documents; especially those which, like the Zwo Ways 
(adopting Hilgenfeld’s identification), the latter portion of the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and Book VII, of the Ajostolical Constitu- 
tions, have a common source with, if not in, the Zeaching. But 
these aspects, together with the main critical question as to 
which document is prior, are to be left generally untouched in 
this paper. It is proposed here to deal with other matters; to 
examine the words and their combinations with respect to Greek 
literature in general, and to see whether any hint or conclusion 
about the age of the Zeaching is indicated on that line. 
The first point to be looked at is its 


VOCABULARY. 


The length of the whole 4:day7 is about 2200 words. Its vo- 
cabulary comprises about 525 words. Of these all but 43 occur 
in the same sense in the New Testament. Two New Testament 
words occur in a sense different from that in which they are em- 
ployed there, and three phrases (each for a single noun-idea) 
occur which are not in the New Testament. These words and 
phrases will be most conveniently taken up alphabetically, as 
follows: 

adavate, in ch. iv, 7. Frequent in classic Greek, from 
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Homer down; and the N. T. a@@avacia (also classic) may be 
said to imply the prior existence and currency of the adjec- 
tive. But the word occurs twice in the apocryphal portions 
of the Septuagint ; viz., Wisdom, i, 15, dixaiocdvn yap abava- 
10s €611; Sirach, xvii, 30 (24), 00% @Oavatos vids avOpwmov. 

aigypodoyos, in ch. iii, 3. The adjective is quoted in the 
lexicons from Pollux (Archeologus, czvca A.D. 180). But the 
derived noun, aioypodoyia, occurs in Xenophon and Polybius, 
and once in the N. T. (Co/oss., iii, 8). It appears not to occur 
in the LXX. 

augiforiay, in ch. xiv, 2. Classic, from Herodotus down; 
though the sense in Herodotus may be deemed a trifle different. 
Not in LXX. 

avranodorns, in ch. iv, 6. Not classic nor in LXX., though 
the verb and the noun in -ozs occur frequently in both, as well 
as in the N. T. The verbal adjective in -reov is classic; and 
the noun in -ya@ is both classic, and in LXX. and N. T. The 
word occurs in the parallel passages of the Due Vie and the 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

avOadera, in ch. v, 5. Classic, especially in the tragedians, 
from AEschylus down. LXX., J/saiah, xxiv, 8 (clause omitted, 
however, in Roman edition, though in the Hebrew), as a render- 
ing of }\NW. Also, Symmachus, £cc/es., iii, 9. The adjective, 
implied in the noun, occurs in LXX. and N. T. (Gen., xlix, 3, 7; 
Titus, i, 7; 2 Peter, ii, 10). 

yoyyvoos, in ch. iii, 6. Quoted in the lexicons from Arca- 
dius (A.D.—?). Also, in Theodotion, Prov. xvi, 28. (The 
ordinary form appears to be yoyyvorns, as in Jude, 16; Theo- 
dotion, Prov., xxvi, 21; and Symmachus, Prov., xxvi, 22.) It 
‘occurs in the Due Vie, and Const. Apost., in the parallel 
passage. 

Siapopa, in ch. i, 1. Classic, frequent. In LXX., Wisd,, 
vii, 20; 1 Macc., iii, 18. The Alexandrine edd. have it also in 
2 Macc., viii, 35, where the Roman has (better) dtcapOopa. The 
adjective, dza@opos, occurs in both LXX. and N. T. 

diyAwooia, in ch. ii, 4. Neither classic nor in LXX.; but a 
word which might be formed from its adjective (when used in 
the same sense) by any speaker or writer. (See the next word.) 

SiyAwooos, in ch. ii, 4. Classic, but having there the sense 
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of bi-lingual, or speaking two languages; so that the abstract 
noun would naturally not be found in classic remains. In later 
classics, the masculine, used as a noun, meant zx¢erpreter. Inthe 
LXX., however, the word occurs in the same sense as here, e.g., 
Prov., xi, 13; Strach, v, 9 (11), 14 (17); vi, 1 (2); xxviii, 13 (14). 
Both this word and the preceding one are in the parallel passage 
in the Due Vie and the Epistle of Barnabas. 

S1yvepor, in ch. ii, 4. Not in LXX., but in late classics in 
the form diyv@pos, (In the corresponding passage in the 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Due Vie the common reading is 
Siyv@pos, but the Sinaitic Codex reads d:yv@puwv. The Due 
Vie also has the classic form.) 

OimAonapdia, inch. v, 4. Not classic, norin LXX. Appar- 
ently only in the passages parallel to this in the Two Ways, 
Epistle of Barnabas, etc. 

Supvynoets, in ch. iv, 4. Not classic, nor in LXX. The 
adjective which it implies occurs in the N. T. (James, i, 8; iv, 
3), and also in Philo Judzeus. This word is retained in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, but changed to yivov dipuvyos in the Const. 
Apost. It occurs also in Herm. Pastor., Vis. 4, uy Supvynosis, 
‘Epya; also Mand.9. Also, Clem. Rom., 2 Epist. Cor., 11. 

éumetacecs, in ch. xvi,6. Cited in the lexicons only from 
Plutarch’(A.D. 80). The passage, in De Sera Numinis Vindicta, 
XXIL., runs as follows (in Vol. IV, p. 37 of the Tauchnitz ed.): 
tas 6: Oopufawdes éxsivas extpemopmevar, SiecHparvov (ws 
éoinev) GVOTOA pév sis Eavtas TO SvoxEpaivor, éumetacer Jé 
nar S1ayvoeet TO xaipov nat mpootésevov, The subject-matter 
is the action of certain disembodied souls. 

évdeopevov, in ch. iv, 7; v,9. Frequent, in the same sense, 
in the classics, from Herodotus down. In LXX., Deut., viii, 9; 
Prov., xxviii, 27. Other interpreters of the O. T., Deut., xv, 8, 
also. The common LXX. equivalent for the Hebrew word 
thus rendered (70M) is vorepéw. 

éxao16os, in ch, iii, 4. The classic form (in the same sense) 
is qos, which occurs in Plato and the Tragedians. The form 
here occurring is cited in the lexicons as from Manetho, the 
poet, B.C. 300. It occurs in the LXX., Daniel, ii, 27; v, 7, 8 
(ed. Tischendorf); Jsa., xlvii, 9; Exod., vii, 11, 22; viii, 7, 18. 
In Theodotion, Daniel, i, 20; ii, 2, 27; iv, 4 (7), 6 (9); v, 11. 
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ép10r1H05, in ch. iii, 2. Classic, from Plato down. Not in 
LXX. 

EnAorunia, in ch. v, 5. Classic, from Aéschines to Plutarch. 
LXX., Numbers, v, 15, 18, 25, 29. 

Geppucd (adjective), in ch. vii, 3. Common in all the classics. 
LXX., Joshua, ix, 12 (18); /ob, xxxvii, 16 (17); and other 
places. 

O@pacos, in ch. iii, 9. Common throughout the classics. 
LXX., Ezek., xix, 7; Wisdom, xii, 17; 1 Macc., iv, 32; vi, 45; 
2 Mace., v, 18. 

O@pacurns, in ch. v, 5. In good classics, as Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Aristotle. 

Gvyrnos, inch. iii, 2. Classic, in Aristotle, etc. Apparently 
not in LXX., though the noun is extremely common, and the 
verb, 9uuow, quite frequent. 

idspwoatw (MS., idpwrarw), in ch. i, 12. Classic, from 
Homer down. 

uanonOns, in ch. ii, 6. Classic, in Demosthenes, etc. 

noo pomAavos, in ch. xvi, 3. Not classic, nor in LXX. It 
expresses the idea of Rev., xii, 9; xiii, 14; xviii, 23; xix, 20; 
xx, 3, 8, 10. 

paOnuarinos, in ch. iii, 4. Classic, in a good sense. In a 
bad sense, only late, and rather post-classical. But the use of 
mathematicus (and other indications) by the Roman writers, 
would tend to show that the word was used earlier in a bad 
sense. 

pioos inch. xvi, 3. Classic; in Plato, Xenophon, Thucydides, 
the Tragedians. LXX., 2 Samuel, xiii, 15 ; Psalm, xxiv (xxv), 19 
(20) ; cviii (cix), 3 (2), 5 (4); cxxxviii (cxxxix), 22 (21); Prov., 
x, 12 (13); Eecles., ix, 1,6; Ezek., xxiii, 29; Jer., xxiv, 9. 

pvnoinannosrs, in ch. ii. 3. Classic, from Herodotus down. 
LXX., Ezek., xxv, 12; Foel, iii, 9 (4); Zech., vii, 10; Prov., xxi, 
24; Gen., 1, 15; each time representing a different Hebrew 
word. 

oiwvoonxoros, in ch. iii, 4. Classic, in Euripides, etc. The 
derived verb in -éw is more frequent. Not in LXX., but Sym- 
machus and Theodotion in /sa., xlvii, 13. 

maidopOopnests, in ch. ii, 2. Not classic, nor in LXX. Clem. 
Alex., the Epistle of Barnabas, etc., who follow the 4:dayn 
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or a like source, seem to suppose it to represent Scripture ; per- 
haps some such passage as Levit., xx, 13. 

nav@apaptyro, in ch. v, 10. The classic form, if any 
occurs, would be, by analogy, zavapaptnros, and mean ‘all- 
sinful.’ In that view, it may be considered as a lateform. But 
the form zavt- (which actually occurs in editions of the Epistle 
of Barnabas), or xav@-, might also be a classic form, and mean 
‘in all respects a sinner.’ 

mapod1os, inch. xii, 2. Late classic; in Plutarch; Hyperides 
(early) in Pollux. Not in LXX., though the noun, zapodos, 
occurs. 

mepinaBaipov, in ch. iii, 4. Classic; in Plato, Aristotle, 
etc. LXX, Deut., xviii, 10, repinaOaipwr tov viov avrob xat 
tv Ovyatépa avrov év xupi; Joshua, v, 4, in the sense of 
‘circumcise. The cognate (or equivalent) zepixnaOapig@ is 
used in /sa., vi, 7, in the sense of ‘expiate’; Deuz., xxx, 6, 
circumcise the heart ; Levzt., xix, 23, ctycumczse uncleanness. 

xoOnoets, in ch. iv, 3. Classic, frequent from Homer down. 
LXX., Prov., vii, 15; Wisd., iv., 2; vi, 12 (11); viii, 8; xv, 5, 6. 

novnpoppey, in ch. iii. 6. Not classic nor in LXX, appar- 
ently. It occurs in Ecclesiastical writings, and in the parallel 
passage in Due Vie and Const. Apost. 

mpooeS opodoynoapevot, in ch. xiv. 1. Not found elsewhere, 
apparently, though the verb without zpos- is common enough 
in LXX. and N. T. 

muuv@s, adverb, in ch. xvi, 2. Frequent in classics after 
Homer (who uses 2vuxivws). The adjective, wvxvos, occurs in 
LXX. and N. T. 

o.riay, feminine noun, in ch. xiii, 5. Apparently occurring 
for the first time here. 

ovo7@y, in ch. iv, 5. Classic, in Plato, Xenophon, etc. 

vynlopOarpos, in ch. iii, 3. Not classic, nor apparently 
found elsewhere. It is replaced by a paraphrase in some of the 
parallel documents. 

pappanxevoers, in ch. ii, 2. In the sense here presented, 
classic, from Herodotus down. LXX., Psa., lvii (Iviii), 6 (5); 
2 Chron., xxxiii, 6; 2 Macc., x, 13. In all these cases it has 
reference to charms or witchcraft; not to poisons. 

pOopeis, in ch. v, 8; xvi, 3. Perhaps in Sophocles. (See 
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Liddell and Scott’s Gr. Lex.,s.v.) Later, in Plutarch, An- 
thology, etc. 

xpioréuopos, in ch. xii, 4. Only elsewhere, apparently, in 
Ecclesiastical writings, as Gregory Nazianzen. It also occurs 
in the Pseudo-Ignatius, Zp. Trall. vi; also in Ep. Magnes. ix, 
where it is explained by the phrase xamnAevortes x. t. A., from 
2 Cor., ii, 17. 

I have verified Bryennios’s citation of the above passages. 
At first I could not find them in common editions of the Jgxa- 
tian Epistles; but they are to be found in Coteler’s Patres 
Apostolict (ed. Wetstein, Amst., 1724). Bryennios does not say 
that the passages are found in the £//. Jgn. in the MS. which 
contains the 4:dayn. 

To this list add: 

eipnvevoets in transitive sense, which it must have here, in ch. 
iv, 3. Classic, late, in Dio Cassius and Babrius. Not in LXX. 
in that sense. The Due Viz has the same phrase, in the same 
sense; but the £/. Barnad. keeps the word intransitive by add- 
ing ovvayov. 

HATETUNV@OAS in transitive sense with object of person, which 
it must have here, in ch. x, 2. Apparently not in classics. 
LXX., Ps., xxii (xxiii), 1 (2), eis rowov yAons éxsi pe natecun- 
v@oev; Jerem., vii, 11 (12), 00 natTEounV@oa TO OvOMA pov 
exei Eumpoo0er. 

Add also the phrases, Sevrépa oaffatav, xéunty [oaffa- 
t@v], tetpada [oaffBaror], all in ch. viii, 1; which do not 
seem to be classic nor to occur in the LXX, (not even in Geneszs, 
i, 8, 23). They occur in Const. Apost., in the parallel passage. 
This has been the style of naming the days of the week among 
the Greeks (and the Orientals also), ever since the week was 
recognized among them. No reason seems to have existed for 
the use of such phrases among those who wrote the earlier classic 
Greek. (It may be noted here that zapaonevn, even in the 
N. T., means Friday; retaining its etymological sense only in 
John, xix, 42; and not exclusively or unmistakably even there.) 
These phrases, moreover, are names of the days of the week, 
and not mere ordinal numberings. For an illustration of the 
matter, an attempt to translate a Menology or a series of church- 
lesson captions, will well serve. It will be found impossible to 
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avoid using the names of the week days without endless ambi- 
guity and confusion. The devreporpwra@ itself, of Luke, vi, 1, 
would scarcely be a greater puzzle than the translator would 
meet at almost every turn. 

To sum up the results of this examination of the extra-N. 
T. portion of the vocabulary, 30 words are classical; 24 (and 
perhaps 27) early, 6 later, or contemporary with the N. T.; and 
one other word is merely a sporadic form for a classic word, 
with nothing else to indicate its age. The LXX. contains 14 
of the words, or 15 if we take the Alexandrine text where the 
Roman is wanting, the dubious word being supplied by Sym- 
machus, however. Of the N. T. words used in an extra-N. T. 
sense, one occurs in that sense in both the classics and the 
LXX, and the other has that sense inthe LXX. The three 
phrases for week-day names certainly come down from N. T. 
times. There are only twelve words in the list—or in the whole 
Aiéayn- which we are not obliged, on the best of testimony, 
to pronounce as old as, or older than, the time of the New 
Testament. Of these twelve, one, dzyv@puor, is in all proba- 
bility to be considered old, since it is merely an alternative form 
for the certainly older diyv@pos; the other, oztiav, standing 
alone, would be thought late. 

Of the ten remaining, two appear to be unique in the 
AiWwayn These are mooceSopmodoyéostar and viynrAopOadpos. 
For the first, Hilgenfeld conjectures rpoesSouodoyéouar, which 
makes a better sense, and which a copyist might easily alter 
to the reading extant. However, the present word is a natural 
compound, either Christian or Jewish, such as one familiar with 
either the LXX. or Christian precepts and practice might readily 
form. (Comp. ¥ames, v, 16.) The last is one which presents 
some difficulty. It seems to contain an idea similar to that in 
2 Pet., ii, 14. In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(Second Century), as quoted by Bryennios, there occurs a sen- 
tence with some light: ovx éxdpvevoa év ustew@pio ug opOar- 
pov. These three words, certainly, show nothing inconsistent 
with the times of the New Testament itself. 

There remain to be considered the following seven: avramo- 
dorns, Oiylwocia, Sindonapsia, nadopOopéw, navOapaptn- 
Tos, movnpoppwv, xpiotéumopos. All but the last two are 
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found in that part of the Zp. Barnabas (chs. xviii, xix, xx) 
which has been thought by many competent persons to 
be no part of the original Epistle, but added or compiled by 
some early scribe from another old composition (See, e.g., Cun- 
ningham’s Ef. of S. Barnabas, p. xviii). Most of them occur 
also in Const. Apost., VII; and three of them, including 
nxovnpogpwr, in the Due Vie. As matter of criticism, it is 
pretty certain that the passages of the 4:day7 in which these 
words occur, are earlier than the parallels in the Due Vie and 
the Ep. Barnad.; while of course the Const. Apost. are certainly 
much later. (The four are not possibly independent.) The 
Pastor of Hermas is too plainly a sermon-like expansion in the 
parallel passages, to have a shadow of a claim to priority. 

But it is not proposed to go into that matter here. All the 
seven words are such as might easily have been in use among 
early Christians; or, except yozotéumopos in the same sense, by 
readers of the LXX. The Greek classics, to be sure, could 
hardly have had any use for ézyAwoora (see above), nor for 
(zard opOopos or) zaidopOopéw in the sense here used, since a 
maidtHa was approved of by even Socrates. When he was falsely 
accused as Tovs véous d1a@pOEipwr, it referred to matters quite 
different, as may be seen from Xenophon’s Mem., I, ii, 1-8. Of 
the others, ypzoréuzopos is the only one which a prior7 might 
not have been used by Greeks of the better classic period ; though 
there is little likelihood that any of them would be. Both their 
signification, and the fact that, so far as parallel ideas prevailed, 
we find other words in habitual use, seem to exclude them from 
any reasonable probability of being common classic words—un- 
less perhaps in the case of zovypogpwyv. But the fact that 
ypicrtéunopos and movnpogpwyr occur also in the Ecclesiastical 
writings cannot stand for a moment as an argument against their 
probable earlier use. The ideas they embody are New Testa- 
ment ones, and as natural to a primitive Christian as were John 
Bunyan’s strong expressions to him when he felt so terribly evil- 
minded, and was under that dreadful temptation to “sell 
Christ.” 

To sum up: The Vocabulary of the 4:day7 points clearly 
to New Testament times, or times not far removed there- 
from. Forty-nine fiftieths of it, at least, are proved positively 
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to belong to a period as early as the New Testament itself, while 
the residue either speaks with its own voice of early Christian 
simplicity, or is declared by other voices to be in very early 
company. None of its words had as yet acquired a meaning 
that discloses hierarchical connection, or that reveals the devel- 
opments, for good or for ill, which the church attained already 
in the Second Century. Its words belong, in form and spirit, to 
the simple period of primitive Christianity. 

Two of its New Testament words, however, may call for 
some remark: evyapiotia and amoorodos. The first may 
seem to some to have acquired a sense more technical than it 
has in the N. T., and to mean ¢he Lord’s Supper simply. But 
the transition is not yet complete (except perhaps at the 
last occurrence of the word in ch. ix., and the word has 
not lost its meaning of ‘thanksgiving’, although it is the 
‘thanksgiving’ at (or of) the Lord’s Supper. Moreover, that 
eucharistic service (thanksgiving) is of a character utterly dif- 
ferent from the eucharistic liturgy of any other document that 
has come down to us. A comparison with any, or with all, the 
ancient liturgies not only shows us nothing like it, but excites 
our wonder—not that sosimple a thanksgiving could be uttered 
over the broken bread and the cup, when there was little to 
guide but the simple memories of the first Lord’s Supper, but— 
that, 2f this simple service, or one after its model, was ever in 
use, so much could ever grow out of it, or such different matter 
ever replace it, as the ancient liturgies present. It is utterly 
unlike them all.—As to az0orodos, the word was a general one 
before and apart from any special limitation to the Twelve ; and 
while such an instance remains as that in 2 Cor., viii, 23 (a7oo- 
ToAot éxxAnoi@v), it is plain that it will not do to look upon this 
word as limited to the Twelve in the N. T., or as bearing here a 
meaning that can be called at all late in respect to primitive 
Christianity. 

Others might see more apparent exceptions, as xvpi0Tns (ch. 
iv, 1); taking it in the sense of “the word of the Lord’’; but 
proof is needed that such alleged or supposed sense is actual (as 
a proper definition). The Const. Apost. paraphrase this passage ; 
and one of the MSS. of the Due Vie has Incots Xpuoros in 
place of xuptorns. 
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PHRASEOLOGY AND STRUCTURE. 


In general, it is all simple, and such as belongs to the easier 
portions of the N. T. and the LXX.., as well as of other writings 
that remain to show what the Greek language became after its 
departure from the classic models of greater beauty, and its re- 
ception as the language of general intercourse throughout the 
world. <A few hebraisms occur, as might be expected. 

This general impression is one of the first that is obtained by 
reading the whole document. It is not intended here to go 
through every sentence of the 4:day7, and give classic, N. T., 
or LXX. parallels for every combination of words. It is unnec- 
essary to attend to such points as that the title is a N. T. phrase 
(Acts, ii, 42), with the insertion of the N. T. d@dexa for form’s 
sake; or that the sub-title has a parallel for the first two words 
in 2 John, 9 (rij 616 ay rod Xpicrovd), while the rest is all good 
Greek construction and N. T. words, keeping carefully the N. T. 
use of dia with the genitive to express agency, a distinction not 
always observed in the classics, and notoriously neglected by 
Plato. It is intended here only to point out such special cases 
as may seem to require proof or comment, leaving the general 
mass, where affirmative proof is abundant, with the simple as- 
sertion here that the phraseology or syntax throughout has LXX. 
or N. T. or classic parallels or examples, unless otherwise speci- 
fied. Nor is it intended to discuss the Scripture citations or 
parallels as such, with a view to determining how far the com- 
poser of the Adayn used the N. T. and how much he depended 
upon tradition. Beyond the particulars here taken up (and per- 
haps within some of them), a student of the 4:day7 would be 
rather burdened than helped. There is little use in accumu- 
lating proofs of the obvious. 

The particulars noted will be taken up generally in the order 
in which they occur in the document, 

Chapter z. The use of the expression “‘ Ways” for mode or 
character of life, is extremely ancient, and runs through all lan- 
guages. 

The expression rnv dd0v tis ZwHs nai thy 6dov Tob Bava- 
tovoccurs in LXX., Fer., xxi, 8. 
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The phraseology ywia .. . ia for wey... 7 68, or 7 pia 
. .. 9 GXAn, etc., is justified by various classic expressions; as 
6 piv... eisdé... eis 08 (Odyss., III, 421), and eis piv... 


The use of weta&v with gen. after d:zapopa may seem un- 
classical, but it is after the style of Plato, at least (Sympos. 202. 
a): 7) ovn HOOneat, OTt EGTL TL METAS Gopias xai apaBias. It 
is also after the style of Ac/s, xv, 9: nal ovOéiv diénpive pEetasv 
HUBY TE Hal AVTOV. 

Looking down as far as iépwoarw, we find no phraseology 
or structure that is not actually found in the N. T., either in 
ipsissimis verbis or in perfect parallel. It is as well to note, 
however, that the negative shape of the latter clause of the 
Golden Rule has its parallel in LXX., Todit,iv, 15: nat 0 pioeis 
pndevi moons. Also, that the force of the passive didoo0az, 
as deduced from N. T. usage, does not confine its agency to the 
persons addressed, but leaves it indefinite. 

An apparent exception to these remarks is found in the ex- 
pression vyorevere 62 Urép .. .; but it is good Greek, to all 
appearance. I find only one case at all like it: LXX., Esther, 
iv, 16: vnorevoate éx guot; but Urép seems used in its own 
sense, tantamount finally to Esther’s éz, though differently 
shaded. The Zp. Barnabas has the verb followed by a genitive 
of purpose or end: xal 7v Mwions vnotevoor év Oper Siva roo 
AaBeiv rv SiaOnunv nvprov. 

As to the proverb that closes the chapter, I find no construc- 
tion foreign to the N. T., except péypis av; but that occurs in 
the classics. As to the meaning of the proverb, I am inclined 
to think that it is as if the money were to burn the fingers, so 
to speak, till it were given away, or till some needy one could 
be found. 

Chapter ii. The expression ov poveveoets rénvov év pO opa 
u.T.A. occurs also in the Due Vie. The wickedness named is 
often mentioned in the classics, especially the Roman ones. 
Interesting in comparison, but not perfect in parallel, is LXX., 
Wisdom, xii, 3-7. That the reference is to “antenatal homi- 
cide”, is confirmed by the quotations made by Bryennios in his 
note on this clause. The whole structure is a hebraism, after the 
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common fashion of the LXX. and N.T. For the meaning of 
yevvnbérv, see Matt., i, 20. 

The hebraism zayis Qavarov occurs in LXX., Psa., xvii 
(xviii),6; Prov., xiv, 27. For ueueoropuévos followed by a dative, 
I thus far find no close example, but the construction and nice 
sense tally. 

The hebraism ov yzonoets mavta is one of common struc- 
ture. 

For zepi ov with rpooevsy, there is a parallel in 1 Fohn, 
v, 16. . 

Nothing thus far in the syntax shows a date appreciably later 
than the N. T. 

Chapter iit. The expression odnyet mpos I find nowhere 
else, the usual preposition being eds (as farther on in the chap- 
ter), or €zz; but zposis here properly used with its own force, 
and could not be exchanged for either of the others without 
modifying the sense. (In /ohn, xvi, 13 Tischendorf’s text and 
Westcott and Hort’s margin have év, but that would be another 
thing, referring to means or manner, not to the end.) 

For yivov in same sense, see (¢.g.) I Tim., iv, 12; Rev., iii, 
2; also, plural, /as., i, 22. 

The expression éx with gen. after yevvaw is classic (Aristotle) 
as well as N. T. (Fohn, iii, 4-6; viii, 41, etc.). 

The sentence dwoes th pvyi cov Opacos occurs (along 
with the preceding clause and all the rest of the chapter verba- 
tim) in the Due Vie; but it has a parallel in LXX., Prov., xxix, 
17: nat Ow@oer HOG MOY TH puyh Gov. For xohAnOnoer at mera, 
with gen. of person, see LXX., Ruth, ii, 8: ode nxoAAHOnTL —_ 
T@V KOPAGIWV jLOv. 

The classic character of the last sentence in the chapter is 
rendered a little peculiar only by supplying the not very com- 
mon évépynpata; which, however, is the rhetorical flash that 
prepares for the report and echo of the next clause. 

Chapter iv. The expression ov Amn mpocwmov &déySar has 
a close, though not exact, parallel in LXX., Szrach, xlii, 3 (1): 
un AaBys rpoowmor Tob auapraverv. In the next sentence, 
motepov x.7.A. (if necessary to mention it) has a parallel in 
John, vii, 17. 

The next sentence, M7 yivov x.7.A. seems based on LXX., 
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Sirach, iv, 31; and here the Const. Apost. have rather returned 
to the old model than followed the 4idayn or the Ep. Barnabas. 

The adj. Ovyrois in the sense of things befitting mortals, 
occurs in Euripides, Pindar, etc. 

The structure wav 0 .1.A. occurs in Fohn, vi, 37; Rom., 
xiv, 23 (compare Luke, xii, 10, 8). 

The expression ¢v ovveidyoeez occurs in same sense in LXX., 
Eccles., x, 20. 

Chapter v. 1 do not find a strict parallel for dv wanpar, 
without azo. But I apprehend that the structure is classically 
good; saxpav being adverb as usual, and the genitive being one 
of separation. But later instances of the construction occur, 
as Polycarp, ad Phil. iii, iv, vi; Clem. Rom. Frag. iv. 

It is to be noted that azoorpepopevor Tov évdeouevov has 
classic parallels, with the signification of turning away from, or 
abandoning, the object (middle with acc. of object). 

I find in this chapter no structure later than the N. T. All 
is classic, or LXX., or N. T.; and most frequently all three. 

Chapter vi. The phrase Ge@v vexpev hasa parallel in Clem. 
Rom., 2 Ep. Cor., iii, musts of Gavres trois venpois Oeois ov 
O@vouev; but the idea is not foreign to the LXX. E.g., Levit., 
Xxvi, 30: nat Onow Ta n@Aa Buedv &2t Ta UuGla tev sidc@Acv 
vuav. Also, Epist. Jeremiah, i, 26, HAN womep venpois ra 
Oagpa avrois napatiOerai, tas 68 Oucias avT@v ano0dopmevor 
of tepsis avtT@v nataype@vrar. And verse 70, rov avror TpO- 
mov nai ti &v unn@ pave, Ep ns mav Opveov éExinaOntat, 
aoavtas dé nai venp@ éppiméve Ev GnoTE aMwpuoiwvrar ot 
Ge0t avrev SvAivor nai mepiypvoor nai wepiapyvpor.. The 
force of these passages comes out all the stronger by compar- 
ing them with the preceding verses. 

Chapter vit. The first unusual expression is eis AAO vdwp 
Bantioor; since the “other water” must be the liquid of bap- 
tism, and the use of eis with famrigw, except to characterize 
the purpose or end of the baptism, must be rare. (Even in 
Josephus Ant. Jud., X, x, 4, BeBanriopévov eis avaicOnoiav 
nai umvov, the liquid was wine, and the stupidity and sleep were 
the result.) Still, the structure is found in Strabo XII, v, 4 (ed. 
Meineke), Plutarch, and Hippocrates (besides later writers). 

The phrase zpo yids 7 Svo is apparently late ; occurring in 
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fElian and Plutarch, though zpo zoAAod (absolute) is used by 
Herodotus. 

Chapter viiz. Everything in this chapter looks rather to atime 
(or use) of Christian zapadooisthan of written documents. The 
addition of the doxology—a different one from that of N. T. 
MSS. or editions—is simply supplying at the end of the Lord’s 
prayer what is put at the end of the other prayers in this docu- 
ment (see chaps. ix, x). It is also the doxology added (in sub- 
stance or form) to prayers in Clem. Rom. (e.g., 1 Ep. Cor., xxii). 

The zyv dgeAny in the Lord’s prayer agrees with no N. T. 
MS. known. 

The structures in this chapter are all N. T. or classic. 

Chapter ix. The use of ézava, as here, in the sense of over 
simply, though rarely if ever found in the classics, is not uncom- 
mon inthe LXX., sometimes where it implies upon, but generally 
implying above. E.g., Gen., xxii, 9; [sa., xiv, 13, 14. 

The phrase auzéAov Aafid may have been derived from 
John, xv, perhaps with an idea added from Jsa., xi, 1. The 
thought appears enlarged later in Clem. Alex. (as quoted by 
Bryennios at this place): odros [6 Ingods] 6 tov oivor, 10 aiua, 
tis anéhov ths AaPid éyyéas nuiv; whence it appears that the 
vine was not David himself. 

Chapter x. The phrase ob xatreounvaoas has been partly 
treated of above. ov must be (most naturally) for 6, by attrac- 
tion. Bryennios’s note’ at this place is shown, by the references 
above given, to be incorrect. 

Chapter xi. The hebraism in xal wavra .. . ov meipacete 
is manifest, but of a common sort. A difference is to be noted 
between the prophet who speaks in the Spirit, who is neither to 
be tested (tried) nor made the subject of inspection (discern- 
ment), and the one farther on, who is not to be judged at the 
bar of the Christian community. The latter is dedonzuacpévos, 
which is the old term (Demosthenes, Lysias, Xenophon) for ex- 
amination or scrutiny, as for office, enlistment in the cavalry 
service, etc. This hints that the congregation, formally or in- 


formally, were (in a measure, at least) the judges of the qualifi- 
cations of their ministers. 


lrovré6riv, 5 tvéypapas év rais napdias Huey, naraéunya@das tv 
Huiv’ KATACKHVOUY yap TL MoV H Ev Tivt OVX EvpNTat. 
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"Ano... tpomw@v yvwoOnoerar is a good classic structure ; 
ano denoting on the one hand less direct agency than wo, and, 
on the other, more remote or indefinite source than &x. 

‘Opiéwv for appoint, and trpameZav for meal, are both good 
classic and N. T. words for their respective purposes. 

The hebraism zas... ov is evident, and common. Per- 
haps the nearest English equivalent idiom would be: “ And no 
prophet will appoint a meal [i.e. for the needy] and eat of it 
[himself] ; otherwise, he is a false prophet.” 

npiOnoetar ep cvuedyv has its structural parallel in Acts, xxv, 
9; 1 Cor., vi, 1,6; while wera Oeod has its parallel, at least 
nearly, in I Cor., vi, 6,7; but if a different sense is taken, the 
expression is still good Greek. With ézi, the following genitive 
denotes the tribunal adopted; with pera, it indicates either pro- 
priety (as jurisdiction), or concern in the matter. This clause 
(usta Oeob u.7.A.) and the following probably refer to such 
matters as 1 Kzugs, xiii, and to the extraordinary doings of the 
prophets, which the Jewish people seem not to have dared to 
question, provided the prophet had authority. (See, ¢.g., Wark, 
xi, 28.) 

Chapter xii. Aonimacavresis the old classic word, applied 
in the case of examination or scrutiny for office, enlistment as a 
soldier, etc., noted in ch. xi. 

AsGiav nai apiotepay is probably to be explained by 2 Cor., 
vi, 7; 2 Zim., ii, 7, rather than Jonah, iv, 11; and is to be taken 
as referring to understanding in every direction. If it refers 
merely to ability to distinguish good from evil, the classics might 
help us, though their basal ideas in the matter (i.e., of lucky and 
unlucky) seem a long way off from those here presented. Mait., 
xxv, 31-46 may give some light here. The Syriac writers some- 
times called the power of Satan, as exercised in this world, “ the 
power of the left hand”; i.e., of those who shall go to the left in 
the Day of Judgment. 

The idiom zpooéyere azo with genitive, is N. T. (Matt., vii, 
15; x, 17; xvi, 11; Luke, xii, 1; xx, 46). 

Chap. xitt. While there is no structure found in this chap- 
ter that does not occur in either the classics or the N. T., it is to be 
noted that the ideas of the sentence aurol . . . apyepsis UUOV 
occur later, expanded after a rather hierarchical fashion. (See 
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Bryennios’s note, with citations there given.) Here, the thought 
is simple, borrowing only from the O. T. andthe gospel. (I see 
no note of ¢zme in the use of the word apyzepets.) To the gos- 
pel, indeed, the phrase xara ryv évroAnv seems to apply. 
(Comp. chap. xv, and the Scripture citation in this chap., which 
corresponds with Matt., x, 10.) 

Chapter xiv. In this chapter the pleonasm xvpianny 6é 
Kupiov seems a little strange; but if it is nothing more than a 
pleonasm, no special consequence follows. If it was intended to 
make the distinction stronger between the first day of the week 
and the Jewish sabbath, it would not be very different from 
other early ideas. Compare Ep. Barnabas, xv, where the Lord’s 
Day is distinguished from the sabbaths, new moons, etc. If this 
is the correct idea, the genitive is emphatic, and has reference to 
something like the new creation, or allov xdopov apyny of 
Ep. Barnabas. 

Chapter xv. The first paragraph shows a primitive state of 
things in its matter; the word yezporovéw, for instance, being 
retained in its N. T., if not its classical sense. (Philo and others 
of the later writers agree with the N. T. in the sense of this word.) 
Also, the higher or divine appointment of the “prophets and 
teachers” seems to be assumed as still recognized by the people. 
This marks a very early period; and makes us think of the time 
when Jesus was called d:daoxados. The ‘prophets’ here are 
still deemed successors of the ancient ones (compare ch. xi), and 
by no means subordinate to the “ bishops and deacons.” 

In the second paragraph (3), for the combination acroyobrtt 
xata 1 do not find a corresponding example, but it seems en- 
tirely natural; taking the participle as absolute (as the word is 
sometimes used in the classics), and omitting the genitive, or 
the zepi governing a following noun, which is commonly used 
to express the corpus delictz. 

Chapter xvi. The very natural phrase, perfectly consonant 
with classic structures, oopues .. . €xAvéo@@oarv, seems to 
have no parallel in the N. T., and scarcely a nearer one in the 
LXX. than Gen., xxvii, 40, nat éudAvons tov Bvyov adrob ano 
rob tpayndov cov; or Josh., x, 6, un éxdvons tas yEtpas Gov; 
or Gen., xlix, 24, &elvOn ta vedpa Bpayiovar yerpos avtwr. 

The phrase xriots rév avOparey (or its precise equivalent 
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in the same sense) seems also absent from earlier writings; but 
it is quite natural, except that older analogous examples would 
make the genitive subjective, which it cannot be here. But 
utvois has here one of its common N. T. senses, and is quite 
properly /imzted by the genitive. 

The phrase owOynoerar v2’ avrobd tod nataGématos is 
readily explained from classic usage, as “ [though (or, even)] 
under the curse itself.” The translation, “ from under the curse 
itself”, taken strictly, would be in accordance with Homeric 
usage, but not pertinent. It is justified, however, in ordinary 
English as equivalent to the other rendering; the “from,” in 
that case, being considered only as a means of emphasis, and 
not as strictly marking the mode, or the a guo, of deliverance. 

Ta Onpsia THS alnOeias presents no strangeness in structure, 
whatever be the nicety of construction or interpretation. 


It would be easy, but it would be a voluminous work, to 
furnish classic, or LXX, or N.T. parallels, in vocabulary or struc- 
ture, for the passages which have been passed over without 
special mention. The proof would be found most ample. But 
granting that as fact, enough has been said to show that nothing 
in this line of investigation discloses the slightest point against 
the extremely early age of this composition. With more atten- 
tion to the comparison of parallel N. T. passages, where the 
origin of both must be the same, it would appear with much 
greater clearness that the whole air of the document is more 
redolent of oral teaching than of a written New Testament. 
For all that appears in the Vocabulary or Structure, the docu- 
ment might have been written before the books of the N. T. 
were all committed to writing. 

Did not the length of this paper preclude, some reasons would 
be given for supposing the composition to be not Egyptian ; but 
the subject must be left with barely the hint. 








ARTICLE VIII. 
COMMENTS ON 7HE TEACHING. 


By ELIJAH R. CRAVEN, D.D., 
Pastor of the Third Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. 


HE last and greatest ‘find’ in Patristic literature is The 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, or as it may be styled 

the Didaché. That it isa genuine work, certainly not later than 

the first part of the Second Century, is abundantly shown by 

both external and internal evidence, the latter being the stronger. 

The external evidences will not be considered in this Article: 
the internal will appear in the progress of the discussion. 

The document, it may at once be remarked, is principally 
valuable because of its omzsstons; and it is because of these 
omissions, in comparison with the full statements of other docu- 
ments of acknowledged antiquity, that, chiefly, its genuine an- 
tiquity becomes manifest. It is in place here to say that it 
forms the staple of Book VII of the Afostolical Constitutions, and 
also of chapters xix and xx of the Epzstle of Barnabas. It is 
said, also, to be the substratum of the Apostolic Epitome. From 
a comparison of these works, Krawutzky is said to have pre- 
sented to the public, in 1882, what now manifestly appears to 
be a remarkable reconstruction of the document. 

The Didaché may be conveniently divided into four parts— 
viz.: I. Practical, chaps. i-vi, with portions of xii, xiii, and 
xiv; II. Liturgical, chaps. vii-x, with a portion of xiv; III. 
Ministerial, chaps. xi-xv; IV. Eschatological, chap. xvi, with 
the prayers of chaps. ix and x. 

And here, before particularly considering the divisions just 
mentioned, attention should be called to the grand omissions. 
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There is nothing save in connection with the matters mentioned, 
that can properly be styled doctrinal. Nothing is declared con- 
cerning the Divine Attributes, the Trinity, twofold Nature of 
Christ, the Atonement, the Sacrifice of Christ, the Work of the 
Spirit, Regeneration, Faith, or Sanctification. The only allusion 
to the Trinity is in the direction that the catechumen shall be 
baptized into the name of the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost. Jesus is spoken of as Jesus Christ (without the 
article); the Lord; the Son or Servant (zais) of God ; the Son 
of David. The Book in its general tenor, its declarations and 
its omissions, singularly resembles the Synoptical Gospels and 
the Epistle of James. 

The absence of all doctrinal teaching may possibly be ex- 
plained on the hypothesis that there was at the time of the 
composition of the Dzdaché an extant Creed—the first six chap- 
ters of this Book treating of the Agenda, the Credenda being 
elsewhere provided for. And yet, there is a difficulty in the 
adoption of this hypothesis arising from the fact that there is 
no allusion to any such Creed in the directions concerning Bap- 
tism. These directions, which are contained in chap. vii, seem 
to contemplate the reading of the preceding chapters to the 
catechumen as the sole preliminary for the ordinance. This 
absence of all requirement that the catechumen should recéive 
instruction in the faith before baptism, and also that he should 
make a formal confession of faith as a prerequisite thereto, is 
the more conspicuous in view of the fact that Book VII of the 
Apostolical Constitution, of which the Didaché is largely the sub- 
stratum, does contain a version of the (so-called) Apostles’ Creed 
to be used as a Confession before Baptism, together with gen- 
eral directions concerning the instruction of candidates for the 
ordinance. 

Attention will now be given to the particular divisions of 
the document. 


I. PRACTICAL. 


The first six chapters treat of the “Two Ways,” namely, 
those of Life and Death. Under the former are set forth the 
virtues to be practised; under the latter, the sins to be avoided. 
The scheme presented is remarkably complete and Evangelical. 
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The ideas are largely those of our Lord as set forth in the Syn- 
optical Gospels, the language is similar to that of Jesus as re- 
corded especially in Matthew. It would seem as though the 
Gospel of the Evangelist just named, or a Gospel either written 
or oral on which that of Matthew was framed, was in the pos- 
session of the writer of the Didaché. 

Some of the counsels, however, strike us with surprise; as, 
for instance, the following (here ztalicized ) in ch. i: 


“Bless them that curse you, and pray for your enemies, and fast for 
them that persecute you.” 


And again, a long evangelical exhortation concerning charity, 
which embodies the following, 


“Give to every one that asketh thee, and ask not back; for to all the 
Father wills that there be given of his own free gifts,” 


Closes with the words: 


“ But concerning this, also, it hath been said: Let thine alms sweat in 
thy hands until thou know to whom to give.” 


In the notes (p. 32) of Professors Hitchcock and Brown this is 
characterized as, “A very graphic injunction of carefulness in 
giving.” This interpretation seems to be in direct contradic- 
tion of the preceding injunctions, and also of that in ch. xii: 


“ And let every one that cometh in ¢4e name of ¢he Lord be received, 
and afterward ye shall prove and know him; for ye shall possess under- 
standing right and left.”? 


Either, as it seems to me, the concluding sentence mentioned 
above, introduced as it is by the adversative aAAa, is the opin- 
ion of some teacher with whom the writer of the Dizdaché did 
not agree; or else there is an error in the text. As favoring 
the latter alternative is the fact that the original word translated 
‘sweat,’ idpw@oara@, is a correction by Bryennios for the term 
iépwtatw. If the idea of ‘scalding’ ‘burning’ or ‘itching,’ be- 
getting the desire to get rid of the alms in the hand, could be 
given to the original term, this exhortation would be consistent 
with the other directions. 

The counsels in ch. ii, 


1 See also ch. iv. 
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“Thou shalt not corrupt boys, . . . thou shalt not kill a child by abor- 
tion nor put it to death when born,” 


Point to a horribly depraved state of society—a state, alas! 
largely reproduced in the present day. 
The exhortations 


“Thou shalt not use magic arts” (ch. ii), 
“ Be not an augur; . . . nor an enchanter, nor an astrologer” (ch. iii), 


Indicate the belief of such practices as existing. 

The counsel against being a “ purifier (wepzxa@aiporv)” has 
reference to some practice not now clearly understood. 

The exhortation in ch. iv, 


“If thou have z¢, thou shalt give by thy hands a ransom [Avrp@ézv] for 
thy sins,” 


Has been objected to as savoring of legalism. There is here 
a manifest reference to the Septuagint of Daniel, iv, 27 (24), 
where the sentence occurs “ xai Tas apaptias, Gov &v &Aenuo- 
ovvais Avrpwoat.” 

In ch. iv, counsel is given to slaves [SovAoz]. As in the New 
Testament, slavery is recognized as an existing institution, with- 
out approbation or expressed condemnation. 

In the last sentence of ch. vi, the partaking of food offered 
to idols is expressly forbidden as “a worship of dead gods.” 
There is here a manifest variance from the teaching of the 
Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor., viii, 1-13; x, 18-28, who declares that, 
in itself, such partaking was not sinful, and forbids it only under 
certain circumstances. This is one of the indications that the 
Didaché proceeded from the Jewish side of the church, that the 
writer was not acquainted with the Zpzstles of Paul. 


II. LITURGICAL. 


Chapters vii-x are Liturgical. Four ordinances are treated 
of, namely, Baptism, Fasting, Prayer, the Eucharist. 

1. Baptism.—The chapter on Baptism, ch. vii, will probably 
be the source of great controversy both on the mode and the 
subjects of that ordinance. While some of its sentences are 
preserved in Book VII of the Afostolic Constitutions, many are 
omitted, many added, and several materially altered. In the 
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latter work there are two distinct parts devoted to this ordi- 
nance :—one general, ch. xxii, corresponding with ch. vii of the 
Didaché; another, chs. xxxix and xlv, which sets forth the pre- 
cedent instructions to be given the catechumen, the Creed to 
be adopted by him, the mode of administering the ordinance, 
the prayers to be used, etc. The directions in the Didaché on 
the entire subject are not merely simple but meagre. No direc- 
tions are given concerning the examination of the candidate or 
questions to be propounded ; no Creed is set forth to be recited. 
The simple direction is that after the reading to the catechumen 
the preceding six chapters, he is to be baptized “ Into the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 

As to the mode, it seems to be manifest that, whilst affusion 
was, under certain circumstances, permitted, the one ordinarily 
contemplated was either entire immersion, or affusion whilst 
the feet of the candidate were placed in water. The directions 
are, ‘Baptize (1) in [év] living, or running water; (2) if thou 
hast not running water, into [€¢s] other water; (3) if thou canst 
not in [év] cold then in [év] warm; but (4), if thou have neither, 
pour out water upon the head thrice.’ The conjunctive force of 
these interchanged prepositions, ¢v and és, seems to imply an 
entrance zuto the water, either by immersion, or by placing the 
feet therein according to the idea exemplified in the ancient 
iconographs. 

That a quantity of water sufficient, at least, for the immer- 
sion of the feet was contemplated in the first three alternatives 
seems to be required by the fourth. 

The direction is, “If thou hast neither, pour water upon the 
head.” The word xezther refers either to the cold water and 
warm water of the immediately preceding alternative, or to the 
running water and other water of the two preceding alternatives. 
It matters not to which we regard the reference as made. Take 
either—“If thou hast neither co/d water nor warm water, then 
pour water.” This is nonsense unless something more than the 
mere possession of co/d water or warm water was contemplated. 
In like manner, we have nonsense in the second reference un- 
less we suppose something more contemplated than the bare 
possession of water. “If thou hast neither running water nor 
other water, then pour water.” If the baptizer had neither run- 
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ning water nor other water, how was he to pour water? We 
can escape from nonsense only by hypothesizing that the last 
alternative supposes an inability to obtain water sufficient for 
the ordinary mode of administering the ordinance. 

There is one other matter of interest which may not be 
omitted in this connection, and which has a possible bearing 
on the mode contemplated, at least as showing that a consider- 
able quantity of water was ordinarily required for the ordinance. 
The third direction is, “ If thou canst not in cold then in warm.” 
There is a difficulty here. Had the position of the adjectives 
been reversed, had the sentence read, ‘If thou canst not in warm, 
then in cold,’ there would be no difficulty, but as it reads there 
is one. The direction seems to imply that if co/d water could 
not be obtained, warm might be. But, according to the ordi- 
nary use of the terms, if a man has warm water he can always 
obtain cold by letting the former stand in the open air. These 
adjectives, puxpov and Ggpuov, must have been used in some 
peculiar sense not now appreciated. May it not be that by cold 
water is intended that of an outside cistern, by warm that of a 
bath? As tending to confirm the affirmative of this question, 
it may be noted that the first meaning given by Liddell and 
Scott to Gepuos is, “hot, of the gentle heat of baths.” 

It is manifest that naught else than a trine affusion upon the 
head, into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, was regarded by the writer of the Didaché as absolutely 
essential to the ordinance of Baptism. That this simple affusion 
was not the ordinary mode of administration is also manifest. 
Nothing decisive can be gathered from the document as to 
whether the whole body of the candidate was to be immersed 
or his feet to be placed in water. The true idea of this sacra- 
ment, and the essential mode of administration, are not to be de- 
termined from this document, but from the Scriptures. Into 
the discussion of the mode as contemplated in the Word of God 
it is not in place here to enter. 

It deserves special notice that nothing is said as to the mean- 
ing or effect of baptism. The sole allusion to the effect is at 
the close of the eucharistic service, ch. ix, where the unbaptized 
are prohibited from communing on the ground of the declara 
tion of our Lord, “ Give not that which is holy to the dogs.” 
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But the practice of the primitive church in a far more im- 
portant matter than that of the mode of baptism will seem to 
some to be indicated in the Didaché—namely, that the ordi- 
nance was administered only to catechumens, to those who had 
reached years of discretion. Manifestly the Baptism of ch. vii, 
the only chapter in which the ordinance is treated of, is that of 
those who act for themselves. It is true that no reference is 
made to any vows taken by the candidate or to any Confession 
made by him; but the first prescription of ch. vii, that the pre- 
ceding chapters should be read to him before baptism, and the 
last, “ Thou shalt command the baptized to fast for two or three 
days before,” forbid the idea that the baptism of infants could 
have been contemplated therein. The writer of this article be- 
lieves that the doctrine of Infant Baptism is deducible from 
Scripture. To the Inspired Oracles we must look for its de- 
fence. 

2. Fasting.—The second ordinange to which reference is 
made is Fasting, in ch. viii. Not only are occasional fastings 
commanded, as by this baptizer and catechumens before bap- 
tism, and on other extraordinary occasions, but regular fasting 
on the Fourth Day of the week and the Preparation [zaga- 
ogevny]. It may well be questioned whether the practice of 
the primitive church here set forth is not more in accordance 
with the teachings of our Lord, Matt., vi, 16-18; ix, 15; xvii, 
21; and the practice of the Apostles, Acts, xiii, 2, 3; xiv, 23; 
1 Cor., vii, 5; than with our modern Protestant custom in this 
regard. 

It may here be remarked that the manifest allusion to the 
Pharisees under the term “hypocrites” (See Matt., vi, 16), and 
the use of the term Preparation for the Sixth Day of the week, 
are amongst the indices of a Jewish origin of the document. 

3. Prayer—The third ordinance mentioned is Prayer. Con- 
cerning this it is to be observed: Furst, That the only private 
prayer treated of, and apparently the only one contemplated, is 
the Lord’s Prayer; Second, That this prayer was to be offered 
three times a day; Third, That the form as given, which differs 
but slightly from that given by Matthew, concludes with a 
doxology, nearly, yet not exactly, the one we find in the Gospel. 
In the Didaché, the word “kingdom” is omitted. 
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The appearance of this doxology, it may be remarked, can 
hardly be regarded as indicating that it formed part of the 
Prayer as originally delivered by our Lord. A similar doxology 
appears at the close of each of the eucharistic prayers. It may 
have been a mere liturgical addition. 

4. The Eucharist—The fourth ordinance is that of the Lord’s 
Supper in chs. ix, x. This was styled the Eucharist, and was 
apparently observed, principally if not altogether, as an euchar- 
istic or thanksgiving service. The first thing that strikes us is 
the absence of all allusion to the ordinance as a commemoration 
or symbolization of the death of Christ, and all allusion to the 
sacrificial nature of his death. In the absence of such allusions 
there can, of course, be no doctrine of transubstantiation in it. 

The cup is first administered (comp. Luke, xxvii, 17); then 
the bread, styled simply 70 xAaopa, the broken. With the ad- 
ministration of each element a thanksgiving is connected, and 
with the latter a prayer also for the church. At the conclusion, 
ch. x, there is another thanksgiving for temporal and spiritual 
mercies, and another prayer for the church. Reference will 
again be made to these prayers in the conclusion of this Article. 

The language used in the thanksgivings and prayers seems to 
have been prescribed. Not only is it said in reference to both 
the initial and concluding thanksgiving, “Thus give thanks 
[ovrms evyaptotyoate],” but at the close of the latter we find 
the direction, “ But permit the prophets [inspired ministers as 
will appear] to give thanks as much as they will.” This per- 
mission of enlargement seems to confine the ordinary minister 
to the use of the form written. 

It would seem from ch. xiv, that the administration of the 
Eucharist took place, according to the custom of the Apostolic 
Church, every Lord’s Day. The administration was to be pre- 
ceded by a confession of sins. Reconciliation between parties 
at variance was strictly enjoined. None but baptized persons 
were permitted to commune. 

The additions to the order of administration in the Afostolic 
Constitutions were much more in accordance with the modern, 
and it may be added the scriptural, idea of the Sacrament. The 
whole service, as set forth in the latter work, is not only emi- 
nently Evangelical, but infinitely richer than the one in the 
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Didache. The same may be said concerning the order for the 
administration of baptism, with the exception of the prescrip. 
tion for the anointing with oil and the ceremonies connected 
with the anointing. 


III. MINISTERIAL. 


Chs. xi to xv, with the exception of xii and xiv, treat of the 
Ministry. 

1. Of Apostles and Prophets.—At first glance these would 
seem to be different names for the same office, since the apostle 
is spoken of as a “ prophet in ch. xi, “And let the apostle, when 
he goeth forth, take nothing except bread ¢o suffice until he 
lodge; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet.” The reverse 
is not true, however; some prophets are distinguished from 
apostles. The apostle might lodge in the same place only a 
single day, or at most two, ch. xi; the mere prophet, however, 
might, according to ch. xiii, settle in a particular place; “ Every 
true prophet that wisheth to reside among you, is worthy of his 
food.” From this it appears that whilst every apostle was a 
prophet, every prophet was not an apostle. 

The prophets (using the term in its generic sense as including 
the apostles) were inspired. They were those who spoke in 
spirit [€v mvevduati without the article] and were not to be 
judged, as to their utterances,by men. Manifestly the prophetic 
office was that contemplated by Paul in 1 Cor. xii, 28 and xiv. 

Judging the utterances of prophets (i.e., true prophets) was 
an unpardonable sin. In ch. xi it is written, “ And every prophet 
who speaketh in spirit [¢v 2vedparti] ye shall not try nor judge, 
for every sin shall be forgiven, but this sin shall not be forgiven.” 
This is in accordance with the words of our Lord, 

“Verily, I say unto you, All sins shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blaspheme: but he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in dan- 


ger of eternal damnation [ov sin]: because they said, He hath an unclean 
spirit."—Marf, iii, 28-30. 


The forbidding of judgment was confined to the utterances of 
true prophets, and the sin consisted in attributing utterances 


under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, to a devil. This is 
evident not only from the nature of the case, but also from the 
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immediately following directions as to the mode of trying one 
who professed to be a prophet of the Lord. He was to be tried, 
not by his words, but by his works, 

“Not every one, however, that speaketh in spirit, is a prophet [i.e., a 


true prophet], but only if he have the ways of te Lord. From their ways, 
then, shall the false prophet and the prophet be known.” 


The words just quoted remind us of the words of our Lord, 4 
“ Beware of false prophets . . . ye shall know them by their fruits.”— 

Matt., vii, 15. 

And words of the beloved disciple, 


“ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they are 
of God; because many false prophets are gone out into the world.”— 
1 John, iv, 1. 


And also of the commendation bestowed upon the Church of 
Ephesus, 





“Thou hast tried them which say they are apostles, and are not, and hast 
found them liars.”—ev,, ii, 2. 


The apostles were probably ministers of the class of true 
apostles whose existence is implied in Rev., ii, 2; not of the 
Twelve, but itinerant, inspired teachers. What were their spe- 
cial prerogatives or duties above those of mere prophets are not 
set forth in the Didaché. It has been suggested that they were 
in the primitive church, before the preparation and multiplica- 
tion of written Gospels, inspired declarers of the oral gospel. 
For the performance of this work, continuance in one place for 
a single day would be sufficient. On this point, however, noth- 
ing can be positively determined. One thing is manifest, the 
itinerating apostles could not have been diocesan bishops. 

The ordinary ministers of the church were Bishops and 
Deacons (ch. xv), the two orders recognized in the New Testa- 
ment and by Clement of Rome. The Didaché knows nothing 
of Prelacy. Nor does it set forth a system of church govern- 
ment accordant with what is generally known as Presbyterian- 
ism, that is, the association of contiguous churches under the 
government of a Presbytery, and Presbyteries themselves sub- 
ject to the authority of larger ecclesiastical bodies. There is 
nothing in the Dzdaché necessarily inconsistent with the exist- 
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ence of such assoctation; and, on the other hand, there is noth- 
ing to show that such association existed. As in the case of 
baptism, the principles of church government must be deduced 
from the Scriptures. 

The only ordination of bishops and deacons apparently con- 
templated is appointment [vezporov7aere] by the church, ch. xv. 
If it be contended that yesporovyoete means ordination by the 
laying on of hands, still, for aught that appears from the Didac- 
hé, it is ordination by the church. 

Bishops and deacons are spoken of as rendering “ the service 
of prophets and teachers,” ch. xv. Are we to understand by 
this that there were two classes of prophets, the one inspired 
and the other not? Or, that some of the settled ministry might 
be inspired and so rank with prophets, and that others were 
mere teachers, uninspired? The latter seems to be the true 
idea, the more especially as ch. xiii recognizes that prophets 
might be settled in particular churches. 

Prophets were to have the first fruits for their support, ch. 
xiii. What proportion thereof is not stated. No provision 
seems to have been made for the ordinary ministry. It is de- 
clared in ch. xiii, “If ye have no prophet give (the first fruits) 
to the poor.” From this it also appears that a church might be 
without a settled prophet. 


IV. ESCHATOLOGICAL. 


Chapter xvi, together with the eucharistic prayers of chs. ix 
and x, are eschatological. The entire field of Last Things is 
not traversed. The teaching beginning with the exhortation, 
ch. xvi, 


“ Watch for your life; let your lamps not be quenched, and your loins 
not be loosed, but be ye ready; for ye know not the hour in which our 
Lord cometh,” 


Is substantially that of Jesus as recorded in Matt., xxiv; Mark, 
xiii, and Luke, xxi. The series of awful events foretold the 
multiplication of false prophets and corrupters; the decay of 
love; the increase of lawlessness; persecution; the appearance 
of the false Christ, doing signs and wonders; the period of fear- 
ful trial; the appearing of the signs of the truth, an opening in 
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the heaven, the trumpet’s sound, the resurrection of the right- 
eous dead,—culminates in the coming of the Lord upon the 
clouds of heaven. And this coming, as is implied in the eu- 
charistic prayer of ch. x, is to be succeeded by the gathering of 
the church into the Kingdom or Basileia. 

This concluding chapter is specially valuable in view of 
its bearing on the subjects of the period of the Second Advent, 
the special Resurrection of the righteous dead, and the Millen- 
nium. These subjects are so intimately connected that it is 
difficult to treat of them separately. 

In the concluding note of their edition of the Didaché, Pro- 
fessors Hitchcock and Brown write as follows: 


“The document concludes with a vision of the Lord coming upon the 
clouds of heaven, and all the saints with him. The resurrection is of the 
dead, vexp@v, though ‘not of all the dead.’ Not a word is said of any 
second resurrection. If there is to be a second resurrection, it is only im- 
plied. Of course, no interval is indicated. Premillenarianism, according- 
ly, is not directly, perhaps not even indirectly, taught. Following the lead 
of the New Testament, as in Jat#z., xxiv, 31, and in 1 Thess., iv, 13-18, our i 
document may, after all, only be emphasizing the resurrection of the ‘ 
righteous.” 


In an article, recently published in The Independent, the 
present writer remarked on this note: 


“It is freely admitted that Premillenarianism is not ‘taught’ in the 

chapter referred to. But, is it too much to claim that, the editors them- e 
selves being witnesses, it is suggested? If not, why was the note written ? 
In point of fact nothing is directly taught in the document concerning a 
Millennium (by that name) at any period, either before or after the Second 
Advent. But it must be manifest to every careful reader that the teaching 
is utterly inconsistent with the now prevalent doctrine concerning the 
Millennium—namely, that it is to precede the coming of the Lord.” 


The word Millennium, as is well known, is a Latin term, 
meaning simply a thousand years. It is a generic term, indicat- 
ing a period of a thousand years of any kind either of blessed- 
ness or misery,—a term that has been employed by Latin theo- 
logians, and their successors in the Western Churches, to indi- '! 
cate the period of righteousness and blessedness foretold in 
Rev., xx, 1-6. John, in prophetic vision, beheld the resurrec- 
tion of a portion of the dead, which he styled “the first resur- 
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rection,” the subjects of which “lived and reigned [¢BaciNev- 
oav] with Christ a thousand years [yilia &r7].” 

Now, using the term Millennium in the specific sense in 
which it is employed in the present day, it must be manifest to 
every thoughtful student of the Dzdaché that its writers could 
not have believed that such a period of peace and blessedness 
as it connotes was to precede the Advent of the Lord. 

Chapter xvi begins with the exhortation, 


“Watch for your life; let your lamps not be quenched, and your loins 
not be loosed, but be ye ready; for ye know not the hour in which our 
Lord cometh.” 


The succeeding words all point to increasing wickedness in the 
world and in the church, and to a period of fiery trial which was 
to be terminated by the Coming of the Lord accompanied by 
the risen saints. If the writers of the Didaché believed in an 
earthly period of righteousness and blessedness, a JJc/lennium, 
it must have been one which they regarded as subsequent to the 
Advent. On this point there cannot be a rational doubt. Pre- 
millenarianism may not be affirmed in the document, but most 
certainly Postmillenarianism is impliedly denied. 

But did they believe that there was to be such a period as is 
now indicated by the term ‘Millennium’? The evidence that 
they did so arises from several considerations. It will be im- 
possible, of course, at the close of so extended an Article as this 
to present a full discussion of this important subject. No more 
can be done than to indicate lines of thought. 

1. The first point that will be mentioned is the allusion at the 
close of the eucharistic prayer of ch. x to the gathering of the 
saints at the Coming of the Lord into the Kingdom or Basileia : 

“Remember, Lord, thy church, to deliver it from every evil and to 
make it perfect in thy love; and do Thou gather it from the four winds, 
the sanctified church, into thy Kingdom, which Thou hast prepared for it. 

. Maranatha [Our Lord cometh]. Amen.” 


In this connection should be read also the prayer of ch. ix: 


“Just as this broken bread was scattered upon the hills, and was gath- 
ered together and became one, so let thy church be gathered together from 
the ends of the earth into thy Kingdom.” 


The authors of the Didaché manifestly did not apply the 
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term ‘Kingdom’ to the church in its pre-Advent condition; the 
church was to be gathered into the Kingdom at the Coming of 
the Lord. The line of thought pursued is apparently that of 
Jesus in his eschatological discourse on the Mount of Olives, in 
which He teaches that a period of trial is to be followed by the 
Advent, and this by the establishment of the Kingdom. On 
this last point see the passages, 


“When ye see these things know that the kingdom of God is nigh at 
hand.” —Lvzée, xxi, 31. 

“Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins,” etc. ; 
—Matt., xxv,1. “ Inherit the kingdom prepared for you.”—verse 31, 


It may here be remarked that in this special use of the term the 
Didaché agrees with all extant patristic writings previous to the 
civil establishment of the church by the Emperor Constantine. 
The writer of this Article has been unable to discover a single 
passage in these writings in which it is applied to the pre-Ad- 
vent church. 

It may, however, be questioned whether the authors of the 
Didaché used the term ‘ Basileia’ to denote an earthly condition 
of the church. That it is used in Scripture as indicating an 
earthly state, at least inits first stage, seems to lie on the surface. 
The presumption certainly is that it was so used in the Didaché. 

2. The second point that will be noticed is the declaration 
concerning a special resurrection of the saints at the Advent. 
The document reads, 

“ And then shall appear the signs of the truth; first, ¢he sign of an 
opening in heaven, then ¢he sign of ¢he sound of a trumpet, and third, 


the resurrection of ¢he dead; not of all, however, but as was said: The 
Lord shall come and all the saints with Him.” 


In their comment on this passage, the editors above quote this 
remark, 

“Not a word is said of any second resurrection, it is only implied. Of 
course, no interval is indicated. . . . Followingthe lead of the New Testa- 


ment, as in Afatt., xxiv, 31, and in 1 Thess., iv, 13-18, our document may, 
after all, only be emphasizing the resurrection of the righteous.” 


It is, of course, manifest upon reading that no second resur- 
rection is mentioned in the Didaché, and, of course, that no inter- 
valisindicated. But isit not equally manifest that the language 
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employed could scarcely have been used had not some interval 
been contemplated? The language is, 


“Third, ze resurrection of ¢ke dead; not of all, however, but as was 
said: The Lord shall come and all the saints with Him.” 


It is unnatural to suppose that such language would have been 
employed merely to emphasize the fact of the resurrection of 
the righteous. 

The form of expression used by the editors certainly sug- 
gests the idea that, in their judgment, in J/a#z., xxiv, 31, and 1 
Thess., iv, 13-18, the resurrection of the righteous is merely em- 
phasized. It is true that did these passages stand alone they 
might be interpreted as consistent with such anidea. But they 
do not stand alone; and to determine “the lead of the New 
Testament’ we must consider them in connection with other 
texts bearing on the same subject. There are several classes of 
passages which give significant instruction on this point. 

(1). Those in which Jesus and the Apostle Paul speak of a 
special resurrection which is to be striven after, and which is 
characterized as a resurrection from the dead [éx vexpov]. Our 
Lord declares (Matt., xx, 35): 


“ They that attain that world [@Z@v] and the resurrection from the dead 
[r7s avadracews rHS éx venpwv] neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 


The language of the Apostle Paul is exceedingly strong ; he de- 
‘clares that his great striving was that he 


“Might attain [not as in King James’ version, ¢o the resurrection of the dead, 
but] to the resurrection out from among the dead (e¢$ trav &avacraciy tiv 
éx venp@v,’—Phil,, iii, 11). 


(2). A second class of passages is, Acts, xxiv, 15, in compari- 
son with 1 Cor., xv. 22, 23. In the former the Apostle Paul de- 
clared that he believed in a resurrection of a// the dead, “ both 
of the just and unjust ;” in the latter he speaks of “orders” in 
the resurrection, “Christ the first fruits, afterward they that are 
Christ’s at his coming.” It is true that he does not specify the 
third order. It is, however, scarcely possible to resist the con- 
clusion that the resurrection of these was to take place at “the 
end.” And this conclusion is enforced by the fact that the res- 
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urrections of the first and second orders are separated by an in- 
terval, certainly, of nearly two thousand years. 

(3). The third class of passages is, Rev., xx, 4-5 in compari- 
son with all those that have already been mentioned. In the 
passage in the Apocalypse John writes of ¢wo resurrections sepa- 
rated by a thousand years, during which period the subjects of 
the former reign with Christ on the earth (cf. Rev., v, 10). Those 
subjects are described as possessing the characteristics of the 
persons mentioned in MMatt., xxiv, 31, 1 Thess. iv, 13-18, and 1 
Cor., xv, 23; and manifestly the resurrection contemplated must 
be out from among the rest of the dead. 

In view of all these Scriptures it may safely be claimed that 
“the lead of the New Testament” favors the idea of two resur- 
rections—the first that of the saints to reign on earth with Christ, 
at the period of the Advent, the second that of the unjust after 
a considerable interval. The teaching of the Dzdaché, so far as 
it goes, is manifestly consistent with this view. It is not claimed 
that the Scriptures quoted were in the hands of the authors of 
the document. Indeed, it is probable from the lack of direct 
quotation from them, that at least the Epzstles to the Corinthians 
and the Apocalypse had not been written at the time of its com- 
position, but the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, which we 
have in Gospels and Epistles, were well known in the churches 
and were constantly affirmed by inspired prophets. 

Again, it may be remarked that the presumption is that the 
authors of the Didaché were familiar with the doctrine of Christ 
and his Apostles. 

3. The two-fold presumption arising from the foregoing con- 
siderations is heightened by the probable source of the conclud- 
ing words of the sentence which sets forth the last of the great 
events accompanying the Advent. 


“Third, he resurrection of ¢ke dead; not of all, however, but as was 
said: The Lord will come and all the saints with Him.” 


The quotation is probably from Zech., xiv, 5, where it is written, 
“ The Lord my God shall come, and all the saints with Thee.” 
But the Advent spoken of by the Prophet is to be followed by 


a period of earthly blessedness and glory. In asucceeding verse 
we read (xiv, 10), 
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“In that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses, Holiness unto 
the Lord; and the pots of the Lord’s house shall be like the bells before 
the altar.” 


This is the period of the Kingdom foretold by Prophets and 
Apostles, and by the Lord himself. 

In conclusion it may be remarked: 

First.—The entire style of the Book, its simplicity, its accord- 
ance in doctrine with Scripture, its freedom from errors which 
we know sprung up early in the church, manifest its great anti- 
quity. At the same time its accordance in thought with Scrip- 
ture, coupled with the lack of quotation from the Scriptures 
as we have them, seems to indicate a composition in the First 
Century, before the writing of our extant Gospels and Epistles. 

Second.—The question has been asked, What is the import- 
ance of such a Book? As well might it be asked what is the 
importance pf Lexicons, Commentaries, Books of Travel in Bible 
Lands, Cotemporaneous History. These are not inspired 
Scriptures, and yet they are of importance in the elucidation 
of Scripture. And beyond this, the Dzdaché, hoar with anti- 
quity, and written whilst the recollection of the oral teachings 
of Apostles and apostolic men yet lingered with the church, 
though not itself inspired, yet, by its accordance with 
our extant Scriptures, bears most important testimony to their 
authenticity and the purity of their transmission. 














ARTICLE IX. 
SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY. 


By A. L. FROTHINGHAM, JR., 
Baltimore, Md. 


OGETHER with all branches of study which bring more 
powerfully into play the critical spirit, the science of 
archeology has made great progress during the last two genera- 
tions. Christian Archeology is of even later development than 
ancient archeology: men like Bosio have not been wanting, 
during the last few centuries, who have devoted much study 
and erudition to the subject; but as a science founded on cer- 
tain laws its existence is quite recent. Even now there are 
many important questions awaiting solution. 

A feature of utmost importance in early Art, and which is 
now receiving the attention it deserves, is the value of monu- 
ments for the solution of many problems relating to the reli- 
gion, laws, and customs of their age. Art, properly considered, 
is a sure index of the ideal tendencies of a period, is an exter- 
nal expression of its inner life. 

In the presence of this undeniable fact, the study of the art 
of the first centuries of Christianity should be a subject of gen- 
eral interest, and not the property of a few specialists. Writers 
on the history, liturgy, social and religious condition of the early 
church should make use of the material furnished by archeology. 
This has to-day become possible: the Roman Catacombs are 
constantly yielding fresh information, and masses of facts are 
accumulating which can be made use of for the establishment 
of conclusions of the greatest importance. Attempts at popu- 
larizing Christian Archeology have been made already, but gen- 
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erally by men who do not possess the highest attainments and 
training. 

The useful ré/e of Christian Archeology has been greatly 
hindered by the sectarian spirit in which it has been treated by 
many. This spirit has prevented its cultivation in Protestant 
countries, and has caused it, when treated, to be often distorted 
in order to meet certain preconceived notions. On the other 
side, many Catholic writers have pressed archeology into the 
service of some beliefs of the later Roman Church. This has 
caused such a breach on the subject as will not be easy to heal. 
The advantage clearly rests with those who, being on the site 
and having made a life-long study of the subject, are able to 
speak from a perfect mastery of the data in perfect connatssance 
de cause ; whilst foreign archeologists, being without the neces- 
sary training, are liable to, and do, commit many blunders. 
Therefore, if Christian Archeology, in its earliest phases, is to 
be studied in a scientific manner, we must take as a foundation 
the results exposed in the works of De Rossi and Garrucci and 
their school, and avoid the unwarranted partisan views taken 
especially by men like Martigny and Northcote on some ques- 
tions, such as the early veneration for the Virgin and Saints, the 
relative position of S.S. Paul and Peter, etc. 

I wish in this Article to review briefly the field of archzology, 
which in its various branches contains so much of interest. Its 
many departments though inseparable each connect with and 
throw light on some other branch of human experience or 
thought. As an instance, we can recall the fact that for an in- 
timate acquaintance with the details of church liturgy the study 
of archeology is indispensable: it illustrates, for example, the 
separation of the two sexes in the two aisles of the basilicas, or, 
in the East (seldom in the West) the position of the female 
part of the congregation in the gallery; the relative position of 
the two bodies of the lower clergy; that of the bishops and 
presbyters; how sometimes the matroneum was arranged be- 
hind the apse which opened into a portico through arcades; all 
these and many more general facts belong to the domain of 
archeology. Among many details connected with the liturgy 
we may mention the veils which hung on the czbortum over the 
altar; the tapestries separating the aisles; the altar fronts and 
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objects pertaining to religious worship, such as chalices, patens, 
diptychs and sacred vestments. 

Though but little remains of these smaller branches of early 
art, especially of the objects made of precious metals, an im- 
mense amount of material is at hand in early documents, espe- 
cially in the Lzber Pontificalis of Rome (dating from c. 500 and 
the Eighth and Ninth Centuries). In this work there is a com- 
plete inventory of the objects given to the various churches of 
Rome, the value of which is enhanced by its giving a descrip- 
tion of all the different religious compositions embroidered on 
the tapestries, embossed or engraved on the precious metals, or 
executed in the round; so that a comparative study of these 
would be a valuable indication of the subjects most often used 
at various periods. A work similar in character was undertaken 
for the city of Ravenna, second only to Rome in the field of 
Christian Art, by the Abbot Agnellus, in the Ninth Century. 

This leads me to make a passing remark on the literary 
sources of Christian Archeology. Their importance has re- 
cently been made evident, principally by the labors of De Rossi, 
to whom we owe the study of the itineraries of pilgrims of the 
Seventh Century to Rome, which give such minute details 
regarding the Catacombs, the topographical relation, etc., that 
they have been important factors in identifying the newly dis- 
covered Catacombs. Inthe Carlovingian period a number of 
interesting collections of inscriptions was made, by which frag- 
ments when discovered have been identified and completed, 
and also important inscriptions made known which would other- 
wise have been entirely lost. 

The study of early Christian Epigraphy has disclosed many 
new facts and supported many conclusions derived from other 
sources. The extensive use of the Greek language up to the 
middle of the Third Century is abundantly proved by the large 
number of Greek inscriptions of this period: so strong was this 
custom that Greek letters are used in many Latin inscriptions, 
and sometimes there is even a mixture of the two languages in 
asingleinscription. From the inscriptions we notice the gradual 
change in names: how after the Third Century it ceases to be 
the custom to record the ¢ria nomina, the names of the gentes 
disappear, and new orders of names come more and more into 
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use, either derived from religious doctrines or from the Bible, 
like Adeodatus, Anastasius, Paschasius, Paul, Thomas, etc. 
Then came the inscriptions illustrating the various orders in the 
church: bishops, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, lec- 
tors, fossors, etc. 

It is not necessary to mention of what primary importance 
inscriptions have been for a reconstruction of the age and his- 
tory of the Catacombs, which without them would have been 
impossible. Through them are identified the historical crypts 
or principal centres of the Catacombs. The interesting fact has 
recently been ascertained by the same means that to each one 
of the ¢ztu/z or religious divisions of the city there corresponded 
an extra-mural cemetery, over which it had jurisdiction, and in 
which its Christian inhabitants received burial. The catacomb 
frescos, the sculptured sarcophagi, the mosaics, the ivory carv- 
ings, miniature paintings, etc., all of them, if studied in a com- 
parative and scientific manner, lend mutual help for the estab- 
lishment of some order of development in Christian Art, and 
lead to a more intimate acquaintance with the leading ideas of 
the time. For art must always be considered conjointly with 
the whole sphere of human activity and thought and of the 
universal ideals which govern and produce thought; and when 
we look about for data to aid us in systematizing archeology 
into periods and styles, we must never lose sight of the contem- 
porary forms of development and the valuable aid of analogy 
between brother arts. 

The first four centuries form the first great epoch of Chris- 
tianity ; its ontological and universal epoch, when symbolism 
and allegory ruled and individual types were not yet formed nor 
theological (belief and thoughts) expressed in permanent intel- 
lectual symbols until the last century of its duration. During 
this age the church was going through the process of construct- 
ing its religious philosophy, its moral, social, and family institu- 
tions; and artistic productions, not being as yet brought under 
ecclesiastical control, have more freedom, naiveté and lack of 
system than later, and are not used as instruments of instruc- 
tion by the teachers of the church. They were then indepen- 
dent of the ecclesiastical system, of which they afterwards be- 
came a part. 
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There is a striking correspondence between the condition of 
the fine arts and that of literary thought during the same period, 
so characteristic of independence in religious doctrines and 
language. There was, as in art, an entire lack of a common 
standard. As this state of theological thought led to the dog- 
matic definitions of the Fourth Century, so in art gradually arose 
a fixed standard and subjection to ecclesiastical direction, as art 
became an integral part of the church. This long epoch of four 
centuries was not animated throughout by the same artistic 
feelings and conceptions, but unfolded within itself a gradual 
development. The earliest frescos of the Catacomb of Domitilla 
and the Crypt of Lucina, which date probably from the begin- 
ning of the Second Century, show that painting was used more 
for a decorative than for a religious purpose; indeed, in some 
cases only decorative designs were used. Figures of genii, sea- 
sons, tritons, hippocamps, hares, birds, pastoral scenes, etc., then 
used in pagan decorations, were freely employed; and mingled 
with these was placed every now and then a representation of 
the Good Shepherd, an ovante, Daniel between two lions, the 
history of Jonas, Moses striking the rock, or the resurrection of 
Lazarus. 

The Third Century developed in its artistic compositions a 
more distinctly religious element : merely decorative designs were 
allowed only as accessories, and everything conspicuously repre- 
sented must bear some Christian meaning to the mind of the 
faithful. The cycle of religious subjects was much enlarged, 
their symbolism established, and some system of relationship 
between them organized. To this period we must probably 
refer the connection brought out by the important discovery of 
M. le Blaut between the early liturgies and the monuments. 
He has proved, in his work on The Sarcophagi of Arles, that 
we must explain many of the subjects figured on the sarcophagi 
(and without doubt also in the frescos) from the commendatio 
anime recited when a person was 7” extremis: these subjects 
were simply types of divine assistance of the delivery of the 
soul from death and of its admission into the abode of the blest. 
Thus the liturgy says: 


“Libera, Domine, animam ejus sicut liberasti Enoch et Eliam de com- 
muni morte mundi. ... Noe de diluvio. . . . Job de passionibus suis. 
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. . . Isaac de hostia et de manu patris sui Abrahz. . . . Danielem de lacu 
leonum . . . tres pueros de camino ignis ardentis. . . . Susannam de falso 
crimine . . . etc.” 


These subjects are all of frequent occurrence on the sarcophagi, 
and the connection is evident. Many other subjects which 
arose at this time proceed, of course, from a different line of 
thought,—as the symbolical treatment of the miracles of Christ, 
and the relation established between Old and New Testament 
subjects. 

For a survey of Christian Art at its earliest period, we must 
turn to the Catacombs, where it first developed itself: it is hardly 
necessary to say, notwithstanding the old-fashioned objections, 
that they were entirely the work of Christians and used exclu- 
sively dy Christians, for this has been proved beyond a doubt. 
Let us then enter one of these Catacombs of Rome, such as it 
existed in the Third Century, after their legality had been sup- 
pressed by imperial edict. The main entrance had been closed, 
and its traces effaced. 

But first let us consider what its original aspect was. When 
the Catacombs were, as private burying places, under the pro- 
tection of the common law, according to which they were in- 
violable, the entrance was quite unconcealed; above it rose an 
oratory dedicated to the principal martyr; at the entrance was 
a hall where the faithful met for the agapé; it was adorned with 
frescos of a merely decorative import, in order that the myste- 
ries of religion should not be exposed to the profane gaze of 
any passer-by; from this spacious hall others opened, where the 
decoration as one advanced assumed little by little a more 
Christian character. But without advancing further we must 
suppose that this main and public entrance having been de- 
stroyed at the period of which we are now treating, we are 
forced to obtain admittance to the Catacombs through the secret 
passages of a neighboring arenarium, whence the Romans ex- 
tracted sand and puzzolana. Thence was a hidden staircase cut, 
by which with the aid of a ladder,—for the staircase did not 
reach entirely the level of the gallery,—we descend into the Cata- 
comb. We find ourselves in a long passage about seven feet 
high and three wide, cut in the tufa,and as we advance we meet 
other passages diverging in every direction: their sides are 
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honey-combed with /ocu/z or niches cut of the size required to 
receive a body, and sometimes made deep so as to contain two, 
three, and even four. The openings of these loculi are closed 
with slabs of marble inscribed with the name and age of the de. 
ceased and often with pious acclamations or praises of their vir- 
tues. Accompanying the inscriptions are frequently engraved 
various symbols, as the fish, the dove, or the lamb, which repre- 
sent the faithful, or the anchor which symbolizes the hope of 
eternal life, or the female ovante typifying the soul. Attached 
to the loculi we see terra-cotta lamps, on which are impressed 
sometimes only ornamentation, but often symbols like the crux 
ansata, the dove, etc., or subjects, such as the Good Shepherd, 
Jonah, the Twelve Apostles, etc. There are also glass cups in- 
serted in the fresh mortar, and on their bottom, drawn on gold 
leaf, we see some of the favorite compositions, and many of a 
specific kind. 

The large Catacomb consists of many originally separate 
areas confined within certain limits fixed by law; but, when the 
protection of the law was withdrawn, these neighboring areas 
were united, and the signs of junction are often visible, where 
the galleries meet. At intervals we pass small square or oblong 
chapels opening out of these galleries, where some martyr is 
buried in an arcosolium, or tomb with arched recess, and where 
there are arrangements for Divine Service. The cross-vaulting 
of the chapel and the arcosolium are frescoed with religious sub- 
jects. Here the Christians were obliged to carry on religious 
service during the persecutions, while in times of peace they 
worshiped in the churches above ground. Here also do we find 
the numerous sarcophagi in which persons of higher rank re- 
ceived burial, the whole front and sides of which are carved with 
a series of compositions which rivals in importance those painted 
on the vaults and walls. 

Leaving the Catacombs, let us pass to the consideration of 
Christian Art as it developed itself under such favorable circum- 
stances in the religious edifices above ground, where it was able 
to expand, to test and improve its powers. 

During the Fourth Century the most remarkable feature is 
the great revolution in art, hastened by the liberty of worship 
granted by Constantine, which was the external cause of the 
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rise of schools of Christian artists who shook off many of the 
relations with paganism which had been retained by their pred- 
ecessors and christianized even the details of art. With the 
development of art came the disuse of the mystic signs and 
symbols of the faith before so popular, and which were often 
necessary in order to conceal the Christian belief from profane 
eyes; such were the anchor, the fish, the dove, the lamb, the 
pheenix, etc. The symbolism took a more self-conscious char- 
acter in harmony with the intellectual symbols of the faith now 
constituted. 

Among the changes which occurred was that subjects from 
the Old and New Testaments, which until now had only been 
used as symbols, were represented historically and in their rela- 
tive order in great cycles covering the walls of the newly raised 
Constantinian basilicas. Still there was but little attempt at 
individualization in the figures until the very end of the century, 
if we except the types of S.S. Peter and Paul. 

It seems probable that it was the influence of the East which 
brought about this change, introduced this series of biblical 
subjects and the methods of composition. One of the princi- 
pal means by which this influence was diffused seems to have 
been illuminated Bible MSS. They must have held the same 
place as during the middle ages did the Biblia Pauperum. We 
have still a few specimens of such manuscripts belonging to the 
Fifth and Sixth Centuries, like the Vienna and Cotton MSS. of 
Genesis and the Rossano MS. of the New Testament. Of these 
the first and the last are known to be of Asiatic origin. There 
are other MSS. of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries illustrated 
with miniatures which are evidently, from artistic and icono- 
graphic reasons, exact copies of earlier miniatures of the Fifth 
and Sixth Centuries: such are the Cambridge MS. (of the Gos- 
pels), the Vatican Roll of Joshua, and the Cosmas Indico pleustes 
of the same library. This fact is one of the greatest impor- 
tance, and leads us to apply the same solution to fresco and 
mosaic paintings, when the style does not agree with the treat- 
ment of the subject. Many proofs of the existence of this sys- 
tematic cycle of Bible subjects is afforded by the verses and 
epigrams composed to accompany frescos or mosaics in the 
churches: among others we will mention those of Prudentius 
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(twenty-four for the Old and twenty-four for the New Testa- 
ment) and of Paulina of Nola, both composed about 400 A.D. 

At this time the church begins to direct the bend and devel- 
ment of the fine arts, and to use them for purposes of instruc- 
tion. According to it, art representations were the bible of the 
illiterate. S. Paulina of Nola (c. 403) in one of his letters 
shows that the bishops and presbyters were then in the habit 
of directing artists and of asking each other’s advice on the 
choice of subjects to be represented in their churches. The idea 
is well expressed by Pope Sixtus III. (432-440) in the inscrip- 
tion which he affixed to his mosaics on the Triumphal Arch of 
S. Maria Maggiore: 


XXSTVS EPISCOPVS PLEBI DEI. 


We will enter a Basilica of the earlier period and see how Chris- 
tian Art has developed and how interwoven it is with religious 
beliefs and teachings. 

In front is a portico formed by a short colonnade and called 
the outer narthex (propyleum), on passing through which we 
reach a large square space, the atrium, surrounded on all sides 
by a roofed colonnade. In the centre of this open space is the 
cantharus for ablution, made of porphyry and surmounted by a 
baldacchino, and where the water flows from the mouths of lions 
or stags made of some precious metal. The porticos are divided 
from the open a¢rzum by a low screen of marble carved with or- 
namental scroll-work. Their walls are adorned with frescos of 
subjects taken principally from the Old Testament, and some- 
times from the lives of martyrs, for the instruction and edifica- 
tion of the multitudes who flocked together in this part of the 
sacred edifice. Thence by wide entrances we pass to the inner 
narthex, also adorned with paintings, where the listening peni- 
tents assisted at the religious services, and to which the catechu- 
mens retired before the sacrifice of the Holy Eucharist. Three 
or five doors lead from this narthex into the interior of the basil- 
ica: these doors were not closed but only concealed by hang- 
ings embroidered in gold and adorned with figures. The basil- 
ica is divided into five aisles and covered with a flat ceiling 
which shines brilliantly with overlaid gold. The walls of the 
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central nave are covered with mosaics or frescos, where in many 
compartments are figured series of scenes from the Old and 
New Testament—as in the Basilica of S. Paolo fuori le mura at 
Rome, where the Creation of Adam and the Good. Thief enter- 
ing Paradise formed the beginning and the end of the series. 
Between the columns of the nave are hung beautiful figured 
tapestries of Eastern workmanship, concealing from each other 
the different parts of the congregation; the female in the right 
aisle, the male in the left, and the catechumens, at the entrance 
of the nave. Gold and silver lamps and corone with innumera- 
ble lights are suspended from the architraves at intervals on 
either side. The raised choir in which are the ambones for the 
reading of the Scriptures and for preaching, and the seats for 
the singers, extends partly down the central nave and is divided 
from it by a carved marble or metal screen. Behind this, at the 
intersection of the transept, is the station of the deacons and 
sub-deacons: further on is the high-altar richly ornamented with 
an altar-front of tapestry, gold or silver. Above it rises a silver 
ciborium sustained by columns, and having figures of the Saviour, 
angels, and apostles on the front and back. From rods placed 
between its columns hang veils, embroidered with religious sub- 
jects, which are closed at the time of the offering of the Eu- 
charist. In front of the altar is a gold corona or circle witha 
multitude of lights, and below are gold or silver. statues—some- 
times life-size—of Christ and the Apostles. Under the altar is 
the confession, made of silver or gold and adorned with subjects 
in relief, containing the relics of the martyr under whose pro- 
tection the church is placed. Before the altar rises the Tri- 
umphal Arch; here and on the arch and semi-dome of the apse, 
as being the most sacred portions of the edifices, are depicted 
in mosaic the subjects most intimately connected with the faith; 
in the apse Christ appears surrounded by apostles and saints, 
and on the arches are scenes from the life of Christ or from the 
visions of the Apocalypse. Every inch of the walls is thus cov- 
ered with mosaics or frescos; while marble borders surround the 
compartments and cover the lower part of the walls with deli- 
cate ornamentation or figures cut out from thin slabs of many- 
colored marbles (opus sectz/e). The pavement is inlaid with a 
mosaic of many different marbles (opus tessellatum) in geomet- 
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rical or ornamental patterns. In the semi-circle of the apse are 
the marble benches on which the upper clergy—the presbyters 
—are seated, and in their centre the throne for the bishop. On 
either side of the apse or tribune is a small chamber: these 
secretarta are called one the dzaconium and the other the gazo- 
phylacium, and in them are kept the sacred vases and utensils, 
the books and vestments of the clergy. 

This is a most interesting spot for a lover of art: here were 
to be seen numberless chalices, vases, patens, towers for the 
Holy Eucharist, lamps, candelabra, amule, etc., all of gold or 
silver adorned with precious stones, and upon which the most 
skilful artists of the time engraved or worked in relief appropri- 
ate compositions. The sacred vestments also were worked in 
the most elaborate and finished manner with religious subjects; 
here also are the ecclesiastical ivory diptychs, and the copies of 
the Holy Scriptures adorned with miniatures, etc., with carved 
ivory covers. Whoever reads the Liber Pontzficalis of Rome, as 
well as that of Ravenna, may well be amazed at the lavish man- 
ner in which the churches were endowed with these precious 
objects. 

Adjoining the main building of the Basilica were others: the 
baptistery, either in a circular or octagonal form, generally had 
its cupola filled with a mosaic representing the Baptism of Christ 
surrounded by the Apostles. The font, to which several steps 
descended for the baptism by immersion, was octagonal and 
adorned, e.g., with a lamb of gold pouring out water; on one 
side of it is a silver statue of Christ, and on the other one of 
John the Baptist. 

Further on is the cemetery above ground, where, since the 
abandonment of the Catacombs during the Fourth Century, it 
was the custom to give burial. 

But few of all the art treasures I have mentioned have come 
down to us, compared with the multitude of works produced. 
Still from what remains we can study the art of the first four 
centuries thoroughly in its Catacomb frescos, its sculptured sar- 
cophagi, glass cups and terra-cotta lamps. 

The second period of early Christian Art, as well as the art 
of the middle ages, is disclosed in the churches; in mosaics and 
frescos, in miniatures, in ivories and metal sculpture. Now more 
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than at any other time can any one—even without travelling— 
gain a comparatively good knowledge of Christian Art. The 
works of De Rossi on the Catacombs, and the stupendous vol- 
umes of Garrucci, where all the art-works of the first eight cen- 
turies are illustrated, give unequalled opportunities for compar- 
ative study. The mosaics and miniatures are before us in chro- 
molithographs, the ivory carvings in reproductions in plastic 
ivory, and more useful than all would be a collection of photo- 
graphs made in an intelligent and comprehensive manner. 

If the study of Christian Archzology is not so attractive as 
that of Classical Archeology, if it does not appeal so strongly 
to our sense of the beautiful as does Classical Art or the Art of 
the Renaissance, it has or ought to have in our eyes a far higher 
interest by appealing to our Christian feeling and by presenting 
to our contemplation the highest subjects of human thought. 
Its interest is far more in the idea of the subject presented 
than in the form of its execution, in the substantial reality than 
in the external appearance. True religious ideas are embodied 
with more Christian grandeur and beauty in the works of the 


Fifth Century than in the chef d’wuvres of Michel Angelo and 
Raphael, and ought to excite in us a more genuine interest than 
the human physical beauty of Greek Art. 
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